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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


There is no doubt that a great many Liberals, the 
big men as well as the little, regard the Referendum as 
a proposal for a sort of picture postcard bill—on which 
the wicked Tories, one way or another, would be able 


to make very ugly caricatures of the Liberal party and its | 


policy. The debate on Lord Balfour’s Bill proved once 
more how greatly the party of ‘‘ the People ’’ shy at 
the idea of often going to the people. They think their 
friends a shifty lot: that is the truth about this 
shying. Thus the adjourning of the debate sine die— 
in other words, the snuffing out of Lord Balfour’s Bill 


—was hailed with great joy by the Liberals; and their | 


newspaper posters announced in huge print ‘‘ The Shelv- 
ing of the Referendum’’. This was the wish fathering 
the thought. Lord Lansdowne himself, though 
cautious almost to timidity in this debate, bound the 
party to a Referendum on Tariff Reform—the one thing 
on which some Unionists would rather not use it. 
Referendum is part and parcel of Unionist policy; 
neither, we believe, can it be kept within the fantastic 
limits Lord Lansdowne would lay down. 


The debate produced some grave and reverend 
speeches, and a witty one. Lord Newton will not allow 
any man, friend or foe, to stand atween himself and his 
jest, and he certainly did not do the Bill any good by 
his banter. Some people really seem to believe that the 
Referendum was born in the offices of the ‘‘ Spectator ’’, 
and discussed there, as Lord Newton said, ‘‘ at intermin- 
able length ’’. As a fact, however, it was only god- 
fathered or grandmothered—we know not which—at 
the offices in question. Even ‘‘ the despised Rosebery 
Committee ’’ can beat that great record. 


In view of the agony of the Liberal party lest even a 
small thing should be done “‘ to strain the Constitution ”’ 
it seems odd they should not have sympathised from the 
start with Lord Lansdowne’s Prerogative motion. It is 


really crystal-clear when we read it over: and we can 
discover in it nothing but a simple wish to act within the 
strict letter and spirit of the Constitution. Before 
reforming itself the House of Lords wishes to get the 
Crown’s assent to a Bill being introduced limiting the 
powers and prerogative of the Crown “‘ in so far as they 
relate to the creation of peerages and the issue of writs 
of summons to Lords spiritual and temporal to attend 
and sit and vote in the House of Lords’’. But the 
Liberals, brooding over the motion, have apparently 
read in it something that is not there at all. Perhaps 
they see their Five Hundred decoroneted in advance. 
Perhaps they think that only their immaculate selves 
should breathe the name of the Crown—themselves in- 
cluding W. Clough—still M.P., one observes, for the 
Skipton Division of Yorkshire. 


But it is likelier that the Liberals are in a state of 
vague unease as to what the House of Lords, and par- 
ticularly Lord Lansdowne, is really up to. The horrible 
fear evidently holds them from time to time that all may 
after all not be going to turn out for the best in the best 
of all possible Liberal worlds in this matter of the House 
of Lords. ‘True, the cup was filled up long ago, but | 
the cup is not yet to the Liberal lip. Mr. Redmond’s > 
violent if short campaign against the Lords lately was a 
hint that Irish Nationalists were uneasy too; whilst 
Lord Selborne’s statement that he could not take the 
Parliament Bill as it stood caused another scare, as the 
Liberal press showed plainly. _ Nor has that curious 
speech which Lord Courtney made some time ago to the 
Radical stalwarts been quite forgot : in so many words 
he warned his enthusiasts, if we remember right, that 
they must not take the House of Lords to be a body of 
simple and undextrous men who could be easily out- 
witted. 


Lord Rosebery apparently did not see the humour of 
his censuring private attempts at constitutional reform 
as inconclusive. Nothing, he says, is of any use but a 
Government Bill ; nothing else has any chance of becom- 
ing law. Really it will go hard with Lord Rosebery 
if he judges himself by this standard. It will be diffi- 
cult to justify anything he ever did or ever said. Lord 
Rosebery never issues in any result. Lord Lansdowne 
listened to the voice of the charmer too easily perhaps 
when Lord Rosebery proposed his resolutions ; he will 
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hardly mind him now. However, if one turns from 
practical policy to great sentiment, Lord Rosebery was 
fine as usual. Marvellous it is indeed that the country 
is sO apathetic when these tremendous political changes 
are in the air. What will our friends from oversea, 
come to an Imperial Conference, think of us? 


Mr. Hoare has been pressing his advantage over Mr. 
Runciman, who grows daily more irritable under ex- 
amination. No wonder. Here is a circular sent out 
by a prominent official of Mr. Runciman’s department 
dealing with very large questions in a manner, all will 
admit, acutely controversial. For this the chief of the 
department repudiates all responsibility. Either, then, 
he knew nothing about it: and if so, why did he not? 
Or, he has to say that under his direction of the Board 
of Education the Chief Inspector is free to issue the 
most controversial matter without letting the head of 
the ‘department know anything about it. Mr. Runci- 
man does not seem to know which excusé to stand on: 
The chaice is not pleasant, we can see. If he ought 
to have been told and was not, there was such bad 
work somewhere that the Chief cannot escape blame ; 
if there was no duty to tell him of such-a decument, 
it shows gross laxity in his administration. Yet Mr. 
Runciman is hampered by no concern to save anybody’s 
face but his.own. That is now his difficulty. 


The whole truth about this must come out. One 
feels that something is being kept back. The story as 
got from Mr. ‘Runciman’s answers does not hang 
together. If there is to be any scape-goating ; if any 
great cHanges happen in the personnel of the Boatd of 
Education ; if somebody leaves it for some other depart- 
ment, we shall all want tg know the reason why. The 
truth must be dragged out. It ought to be, if only in 
fairness to the permanent staff of-the Board, who can 
say nothing for themselves and whom their proper 
spokesman and champion, Mr. Runciman, has failed to 
stand by. 


Suppose a landlord to own pieces of land con- 
tiguous but under separate occupation, should he 
be allowed to have them valued together as a single 
piece? Mr. Hobhouse would leave it to the discretion of 
the Valuation Commissioners—at least that is the pur- 
port of the Government amendment moved in the House 
of Commons on Monday. The Government was steer- 
ing a middle course, and there was lively opposition 
on both sides, the debate lasting far on into Tuesday. 
The amendment was a concession to the Opposition, who 
wanted the owner to have an express right to demand 
valuation in a single piece ; and there was an outbreak 
of sound and fury from Mr. Wedgwood, who seemed to 
think that Mr. Hobhouse was giving away the people’s 
cause completely in meeting the Opposition at all in the 
matter. We were soon in the thick of old familiar 
phrases, and pictures of the rural labourer housed 
‘* worse than the dogs and horses ’’. 


This discussion was the piéce de résistance of 
Monday’s and Tuesday’s debate in Committee. The 
importance of the new clause to Mr. Wedgwood 
and his friends was great. It gave the wicked 
landlord an opportunity to evade his ha’penny tax 
on undeveloped land. A landlord might have a 
strip of land on a highway worth more than £50 
an acre, and therefore liable to the tax. But, if he were 
allowed to throw this in with other strips which were not 
worth quite so much, the average value per acre might 
fall beneath £50 and escape the tax altogether; 
poor labourers would have to go on living like dogs and 
horses. The end of the debate was interesting but a 
little complicated. An amendment to an amendment of 
Mr. Hobhouse’s new clause was finally carried. All the 
Opposition gets out of it is that now the Government 
Commissioners may, if they think it desirable, value the 
contiguous pieces together, provided they do not in all 
exceed a hundred acres. 


Mr. Bonar Law’s return means the strengthening of 
the House of Commons as well as the Opposition front 


bench. The reason why Mr. Law has not touched the 
imagination of the public greatly is hard to understand. 
He is not only one of the ablest men on either front 
bench now, but he is witty, too, and there is distinction 
about his arguments and judgments. Moreover, he is 
felt to be a thoroughly honest politician and has won 
the favour of many leading Liberals as well as his own 
side. But office in a matter of this kind makes a world 
of difference. Until Mr. Lloyd George got office he was 
reckoned by many on both sides a clever man, with no 
following to speak of except in Wales. Mr. Bonar Law 
in office may be a great Parliamentary figure. 


The Liberal press has to explain away the figures of 
Bootle somehow, so it explains that Home Rule, not 
tariff reform, has ‘‘ done the trick ”’ this time. Every- 
one knew, of course, that Bootle was very strong about 
Home Rule, and particularly about the Protestant ques- 
tion in Ulster—Colonel Sandys was a kind of party by 
himself in this matter.: But suppose Home Rule “ did 
the trick ’’—is that really any satisfaction to the Liberal 
party which is bound, hapd and foot to the Irish 
Nationalist party? We suppose that by and by, when 
the Home Rule question becomes insistent and the 
Liberals lose bye-elections, they will ‘‘ side track ’’ the * 
results on to Tariff Reform. 


Apparently election petitions need have no terrors for 
Unionists. The Liberals made a dead-set on our seats 
this time, not leaving alone a single one where there 
was a ghost of a chance of success. Where there 
was no hope of succeeding on any serious charge, a 
recount has been claimed. ‘So far we have come out of 
the ordeal unscathed. King’s Lynn was especially 
satisfactory, for a town of that size is just the sort of 
place where it is most difficult to keep party enthusiasm 
within the law. Unionists on the other hand have 
attacked only two Radical seats—Exeter and Chelten- 
ham. Exeter is still under trial, and Cheltenham we 
have won. The Liberal member’s counsel had to admit 
that the election could not stand. If Mr. Agg 
Gardner can be got to fight, the Unionists will probably 
win the seat. 


‘* This cant is an outrage, and Mr. Clough’s self- 
advertised bitter repentance a bit of vulgar hypocrisy.”’ 
Mr. Clough answered the indictment by bringing an 
action for libel against the writer, and the jury found 
that it was faircomment. Mr. Clough’s counsel urged 
that what might be said of public men as public men 
might not rightly be said of them as private individuals. 
To which Mr. Justice Avory retorted: ‘‘ Unless they 
themselves invite public attention to it.”’ Mr. Clough’s 
moral pretensions cut him off from any kind of 
sympathy. 


Though the Archer-Shee case must be the chief issue 
in the discussion of the Admiralty vote next Thursday, 
we hope that the House will once for all settle the posi- 
tion of the Sea Lords. Apparently their opinions are 
sacrosanct, those opinions always being on the side of 
the Government. The fact is that wide fluctuations 
of policy, which could only have been due to expert 
advice, have revealed that the Sea Lords are after all 
very liable to err. The important point is whether 
the Government’s supporters, or the Navy League, have 
any right to bring the Sea Lords into the matter as 
sponsors for a Government’s naval programme. If 
they are resolvec to take their stand with the Govern- 
ment then we riust go back to the first half of the 
nineteenth c-s.ury, and the First Sea Lord must once 
again have a seat in the House where he can answer 
criticism. 

Opinion in the Unionist party appears to be in favour 
of supporting the demand of Mr. Murray Macdonald 
and his friends for the scrapping of the earlier pre- 
Dreadnoughts. From the point of view of the Radicals 
so much is saved on the maintenance of useless ships. 
This year’s estimates, for instance, provide for exten- 
sive refitting of four vessels of the Ocean class which 
are certain to be hopelessly out of date in the critical 
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year I9I5. 
When these ships are scrapped the strength on paper 
with which the electors are deluded vanishes at once, 
and consequently the demand to replace them with new 
Dreadnoughts will be more difficult to resist. The 
obsolete ships are used as mere counters in the Parlia- 
mentary game. 


Of course, the reply of the Government will be that 
in the four financial years 1908-12 they have scrapped, 
or are about to do so, eighteen battleships and one 
armoured cruiser and have replaced them by fifteen 
Dreadnoughts and five Invincibles. On the face 
of it this seems to be all right. But the circum- 
stances are altogether exceptional. There has been 
the tremendous development, not only in the increase 
of power through increase of size but in the 
actual constituent parts of a battleship such as the 
engines, the guns, the armour and the torpedo. Take 
the gun alone, the latest Dreadnought would have about 
thirty times the hitting power in ten minutes’ fight of 
one of the Ocean type which we are going to refit. The 
torpedo she carries has an effective range of ten thou- 
sand yards as compared with less than a thousand. 
As to the armour there is no comparison possible. 
The Admiralty themselves pronounced judgment on 
the Ocean type when speaking of the Admiral class. 
Both classes have unarmoured ends, and the Admiralty 
have said that this lack of armour at the water-line at 
each end of the ship made them vulnerable to a second- 
class cruiser. 


In the Reichstag on Thursday Herr Bethmann Holl- 
weg answered Mr. Taft and Sir Edward Grey. He 
declared that, so far as Germany is concerned, any talk 
of the limitation of armaments on any pretext whatever 
is beside the point while Great Britain aims at being 
supreme upon the sea. As to treaties of arbitration 
without the saving clause about honour and territory, 
they are to be regarded by Powers not included simply 
as treaties of alliance between the parties. As regards 
the honour clause, its erasure does not create peace, but 
simply denotes that between the two countries erasing 
it no occasion of war is considered possible. The 
German Chancellor was speaking for Germany, and 
the small demonstration made by the socialists may be 
disregarded. 


Italy has been playing several amusing comedies this 
week. The King has celebrated the Jubilee of National 
Independence; Signor Giolitti has formed a new 
Cabinet ; Signor Nathan has made another exhibition of 
himself as a consummate buffoon ; and the Camorra trial 
has gone its astonishing way. Which of these proceed- 
ings has the least of reality and the most of farce 
it would be hard to say. Signor Giolitti’s Ministry is 
apt upon the bombast and insincerity of the King’s 
Jubilee speech. Everything in it means nothing. 
‘‘ With Rome as her capital Italy represents the peace- 
ful co-existence of Church and State.’’ This with 
Nathan at his elbow! The gem of decadent oratory 
is the following: ‘‘ Significant of destiny is the 
fact that of all the Emperors who stood upon this hill, 
devoted once to the Consular fasti and institutions of 
Rome, the image of Marcus Aurelius alone remains to 
us there. Illuminated by the austere light of stoic virtue, 
he salutes the passing triumph ”’ etc. It would better 
become modern Italy to salute the Roman Empire in 
abashed silence. 


The Rhondda Valley strike is to continue, as the men 
have rejected the terms for settlement proposed to them 
by the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain. The ballot 
was last Saturday ; and it was so arranged by the South 
Wales Federation that the voting was not independent. 
The men were provided with cards and ordered to pin 
the halves unused and display them on their coats. After 
the riots of the several previous days, and the stripping 
of a “‘ blackleg ’’ naked, naturally few were inclined to 
‘Sport a spare ‘‘ Against ’’’ card. The Great Britain 


The Unionist point of view is different. | Federation were sincere enough. They want to stop the 


£3,000 a week by which they support the strike. While 
this goes on, and the strikers can live by the ruin of the 
small tradesmen, the end is not in sight. 


Morrison’s appeal was dismissed after two and a half 
days’ hearing ; the longest time the Court of Criminal 
Appeal has yet given to a case. This lengthy hear- 
ing was not due to any particular difficulty on the legal 
points raised, but to the excessive detail in which it has 
been enveloped from the beginning. No misdirection 
was shown, no wrongful admission of evidence. Not 
even the cross-examination of Morrison as to previous 
convictions was considered a wrongful straining of the 
law. But such an occurrence is regrettable, as a jury 
might be misled ; but it was held that the jury were not. 
No more can it be shown that the identification of the 
cabmen was mistaken. One may have doubts on such 
evidence ; but the question is entirely in the province of 
the jury. The new evidence in the Criminal Appeal 
Court hardly affected the case atall. The Police Inquiry 
was adjourned from its first meeting on Thursday in 
prospect of a further appeal to the House of Lords. 


The De Forest case ended as satisfactorily as it could. 
Publication of the slander alleged could not be proved, 
and thus the plaintiff’s case collapsed at the outset. 
On the broadest public grounds one can only be glad 
that the hearing of a great society scandal was thus 
stopped. The case would have been food to fill every 
‘‘ society’? rag, and every other rag, for weeks. 
It is pleasant to think of the baulked editors of 
this garbage, also of the disappointed gossips. No doubt 
both editors and gossips will make up a good deal by 
invention and suggestion of the tit-bits lost ; but that is 
a risky game; they cannot let themselves go at it. No 
decent person could regret that the case was not heard ; 
but he will wonder that the action was ever brought. 


The General Committee of the King Edward Memo- 
rial for London has apparently made up its mind. 
King Edward is to have a statue. Nor is this the worst. 
The statue is to be put in S. James’ Park, and is to be 
approached by a broad roadway crossing the water, over 
a stone bridge, which is to replace the old suspension 
bridge. Whether the scheme will go through in face 
of the opposition it has aroused is not quite clear. Mr. 
Dudley Ward, questioned in the House of Commons, did 
not seem to think there would be any real opportunity 
for the House to over-rule the Committee, when once 
the Committee was resolved. But Mr. Asquith has 
practically pledged the Government to protect the Park, 
and has insisted that the Government has the right. 
If the Committee ignores or defeats the criticism it has 
raised, London will add another to its unhappy monu- 
ments. 


Sir Edward Poynter is magnificently insistent upon 
the extreme ugliness of the suspension bridge in 
its present form. The bridge is not beautiful; 
but, at any rate, we are used to it, and the 
bridge is not at the heart of the discussion. The real 
mischief of the Committee’s scheme is that it cuts the 
Park in two and destroys all illusion as to its size. 
Arguments as to the exact amount in square yards of 
turf which the new road will cut away are off the point. 
A monument in S. James’ Park on the grand scale is 
entirely out of place. S. James’ Park is, for those who 
wish to keep it, the green thought in a green 
shade. The monument would dwarf and destroy it. 


The general expectation that the Coronation Office 
as used at the hallowing of King Edward VII. would 
not be seriously altered for his successor has been 
realised. Such small alterations as have been made are 
for the better. The Prayer ‘‘ Coronet te Deus ’’ has 
come back after a lengthy absence, and the placing of 
the Te Deum practically at the end of the service 1s 
unquestionably an improvement. But bolder courses 
would have been better. Ever since the serious mutila- 
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tion of the old Office of the Liber Regalis began with 
James II. nothing has been added to the Office which 
might not have been well spared, while much which is 


true and beautiful has disappeared. One advantage this 
Coronation has over many of its predecessors. No 
better preacher could have been selected for such an 
historical occasion than the Archbishop of York. 


Those clauses in the will of Sir Charles Dilke that 
deal with the Keats MSS. and other relics will, we 
should say, be generally approved. It is quite right 
that they should go to Hampstead, for Keats had at 
least some connexion with the place, whereas he had 
none with Chelsea. One wonders, however, whether 
these priceless relics of Keats will arouse more interest 
in one part of London than another; or would they 
really arouse more interest in any spot in England than 
in any other spot in England. We have often gone to 
see the MSS., books, and trinkets, and the beautiful 
mask, and have usually found the room empty : a casual 
visitor or two might have been there now and then, 
but it was easy to see he, or she, looked at these things 
in mere idle curiosity. 


It is much the same with the Severn picture of Keats 
in the National Portrait Gallery ; of the thousands who 
go there, how many are moved by that picture, we 
wonder? Does one in ten thousand really care for 
Keats or Keats’ picture? Or take the Shelley relics at 
the Bodleian. How many who visit that great Library 
are really interested in the little case set apart to Shelley ? 
The truth is, the bulk of people are bored by the greatest 
names in English literature except when the chance 
comes of celebrating them. The centenary or the tercen- 
tenary of any poet or prose writer always draws. No 
doubt one could get a great multitude to acclaim the 
tercentenary of Akenside or Beattie or Young himself. 


To celebrate a poet, however, is not to be moved by 
his work—it seems often to have little enough relation 
to that. The British nation as a whole distrusts, or 
at least dislikes, literature. There remains a small 
section that cultivates or talks about it; and of this 
section a fraction really knows, understands and rejoices 
in the work of the masters. But it is a small and secre- 
tive section, and we do not believe that the rage for 
cheap reprints of the English classics truly proves that 
it is increasing. Books are so often regarded as a sort 
of small furniture. 


News comes that Captain Amundsen, with the 
‘“‘Fram’’ and ready to dispute the 
honours with Captain Scott, has been discovered 
in a far-off ice-bound Southern bay. It sounds 
just like a page torn from a_ twentieth century 
Marryat. Captain Amundsen and the ‘‘ Fram ”’ might 
have dropped from the skies for all that has been known 
of them. The discovery will quicken interest in South 
Polar exploration. Captain Scott and Captain Amund- 
sen have both done great things in Polar regions. If 
the one has been farthest South, the other alone has 
accomplished the North-West passage. They are well- 
matched rivals. 


Sunday amusements is a vague term used almost 
exclusively of one sort of entertainment—the kinemato- 
graph. The “ electric theatre’’ is rapidly becom- 
ing mentally one of the most degrading influences 
in the lives of the poorer people, who look 
eagerly about for cheap sensation. If these places 
cannot be shut up by law the whole week through, 


at least keep them closed down for a_ single 
day. There is not one argument in favour of allowing 


them to be open on Sunday. The argument that 
people who are shut out of an electric theatre fill the 
public-house instead is the excuse of those who have 
never troubled to see what really happens. Besides, 
the attendants at these places are already overworked, 
without being done out of the weekly day off. 


THE DEMOCRACY OF DEMOCRATS. 


ORD MORLEY’S speech has brought out more 
clearly than ever the extreme difficulty of the 
Government’s attitude to the Referendum policy. 
Naturally from the first one could not help thinking 
that it would be very awkward for a Radical Govern- 
ment to oppose a plan which at any rate purported to 
be, and must always so appear, a direct appeal to the 
people. Lord Morley recognises that it is a splendid 
platform cry. At any rate, then, it is not obviously 
false. Radical leaders are not in the habit of leaving 
to their opponents undisputed use of a good platform 
cry, if they can help it. Even if on merits there were 
no presumption that a Radical Government would sup- 
port this appeal to the people, they would be likely to do 
so because it was a ‘* splendid platform cry ’’. There 
is no special slur on the Radical party in this. One 
side is as keen and perhaps as reckless in getting 
a good cry as another, but Radicals are generally 
slimmer in finding one. It was perfectly plain that 
some unacknowledged and unacknowledgable cause 
was throwing the Government and their party into 
unnatural opposition to the Referendum. We all know 
what it is. Political exigencies, far from recondite, 
compel the Government to oppose what they would 
naturally support, and for this unnatural oppo- 
sition they have to show cause to the country—on 
merits—not being able to mention the only tenable, be- 
cause the only true, explanation. In the General Elec- 
tion they were able largely to burke the Referendum ; 
they could cap it by abuse of the Lords ; and they could, 
and not unskilfully did, take full advantage of the almost 
universal ignorance of what it was. But it is very 
different in the House of Lords; it is very different 
when you have to speak to and against an actual Bill; 
it is very different when the speaker is Lord Morley. 
We were extremely curious to see how Lord Morley 
would make out his case against the Bill and the whole 
policy of the Referendum. One knew he would not 
be content with dilatory argument alone, if there were 
anything to say on merit. His opposition was, in fact, 
partly dilatory and partly one of merit. Naturally it 
was tempting to him to reproach Conservatives with 
supporting a revolutionary measure, at any rate an 
admittedly great change. But it is no argument on 
merits. A Conservative, of course, presumes agains’ 
revolution, but he does not hold that because a thing is 
revolutionary it must be wrong. He holds that existing 
conditions must stand until the need or advantage 
of change is shown. So far as he is by his general 
attitude estopped from proposing great changes, he is 
only in the same boat with the Radical who 
is opposing them. It was as_ unnatural for 
Lord Morley to oppose the Referendum as_ for 
Lord Lansdowne to support it. Either way, it 
was no vital argument on the merit of the policy. 
Dilatory, too, was the point that the success of the Refer-- 
endum where it had been tried abroad was no proof— 
perhaps no evidence—that it would succeed here. One 
may admit this, and the merits of the proposal remain: 
untouched. It might be captious to say that the argu- 
ment of the direct appeal undermining Represen-- 
tative Government and our Parliamentary system was. 
also dilatory until it was shown that Representative: 
Government was a good thing and worked well. A. 
British politician is entitled in argument to assume. 
merits for Parliamentary Government. It is for those 
who are discontented with it to show cause ; and cause 
they have been showing with much vigour and effect 
for some years now, as it seems to us. 

Lord Morley had a case on merits, but it is a case 
not against the Referendum, but against democracy. 
Democracy means rule by the people and nothing else. 
It may be for the people’s good, or it may not be, but 
it is.an accident in democracy -either way. Lord 
Morley’s argument all went to show that the Referendum 
might work injuriously to the country, but only 
because it would .make an ostensible democratic 
system more really democratic. If a Conservative, 
who does not prefess unlimited faith in democracy,. 
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is challenged on this ground as to his support of 
the Referendum, his answer is easy and straight, ‘‘ I 
recognise clearly the weakness of democracy; but 
it is there, mainly by your doing. If we must have it, 
let it be real and not a sham. If under a Referendum 
the people give the wrong answer or an uninformed 
answer, that is a criticism of democracy, which you be- 
lieve in, which you profess is the sun of your political 
universe; it is not a point against the Referendum.”’ 
One may not like democracy, but if we must have it, let 
us have it honest. Lord Morley and the other professed 
democrats adore democracy, but would throw every 
hindrance in its way. They would have democracy in 
form but not in fact. Is the object of Representative 
Government to represent or not? Are members of Par- 
liament to be plenipotentiaries or are they to represent 
the views of their constituents? If they are to be pleni- 
potentiaries, obviously it is nonsense to talk of demo- 
eracy. No democrat could honestly support a system 
which regarded members of Parliament as plenipoten- 
tiaries. Andif they are not plenipotentiaries, neces- 
sarily the nearer they get to representing their con- 
stituents’ views, the better they fulfil their functions. 
But if that is so, it must be better still if the represented 
are able to speak for themselves. They must be less 
likely to be misrepresented. If a measure is referred to 
the people, whatever consequences follow its rejection 
or affirmation are the result of an undisputed act of the 
people ; and cannot be impugned on democratic grounds. 
If they are bad, you must blame democracy, not the 
Referendum. 

Lord Morley was insistent on the impossibility 
of a Government surviving the rejection of one of its 
principal measures on a reference to the people, and 
put this as one of the strongest arguments against 
the Referendum. What is this democrat saying? If 
the people are in favour of the Bill, will they vote 
against it? If they vote against it, they do not want 
the Bill; and if the Government’s fortunes fall with 
it this can only mean that the people elect to be 
free of both Government and Bill together. The 
Referendum can do nothing to weaken a Government 
that holds the confidence of the country; it will 
upset one that has lost that confidence. it 
would no longer be possible for a Government to live 
on and pass Bills the country did not want. And Lord 
Morley deplores this. His democracy would preserve 
an arrangement which makes possible, in fact common, 
legislation and administration opposed to the will of the 
people. 

Lord Morley, evidently feeling that his position as 
a democrat was untenable, threw off the cloak and 
brought out one real solid argument which would bring 
down democracy and Referendum together. ‘‘ The 
standard of always consulting and being guided by 
and thinking of nothing else but what the people desire 
is to my mind a thoroughly wrong standard.’’ ‘‘ What 
Ministers or Legislative Houses ought to be consider- 
ing is what they believe is for the good government of 
the country.’’ Bravo! Brave words and true; but 
where does democracy come in? This is the negation 
of democracy. It is setting up not the will but the good 
of the people. It is plain recognition that the will of 
the people and good government are two totally different 
things. So it has come to this, that in order to make 
a case against the Referendum, the Democratic party 
has to give up democracy. 

On the other side we agree that we who might super- 
ficially be expected not to favour Referendum are 
under a duty to show why we do. As we said just now, 
its faults are the faults of democracy, which is a fact 
beyond our control. On the whole we prefer these faults 
to the faults of an uncontrolled House of Commons, 
which means an uncontrolled Ministry—absolutely un- 
controlled for the time—which in the course of a single 
Parliament could do unlimited mischief, and yet would 
have none of the virtues of real independence, for it 
would be still looking to the party managers for renewal 
of its lease of power. Also the people in mass are less 
easily controlled by the party machine. They are not 
affected by political rewards and punishments, and 


private independence cannot make the voter a marked 
man as it does the member of Parliament; for he votes 
in secret. And we believe that on the whole the 
Referendum would make for more intelligent political 
thought by the country as a whole. 


THE KING EDWARD MEMORIAL. 


WE alluded briefly in a note last week to the more 

than doubtful project sketched out by the Com- 
mittee for this memorial. Since then the General 
Committee has discussed the scheme and passed it, not 
without opposition. The Press generally has been un. 
favourable, and in Parliament a demand has been made 
for a production of models before anything further is 
done. 

Criticism has chiefly occupied itself till now with that 
part of the scheme which concerns the bridge over the 
lake in S. James’ Park and its approaches. It is 
universally felt that it is dangerous to touch a spot so 
wonderfully happy in its landscape effect. The present 
bridge, though not in itself a beautiful thing, is un- 
obtrusive, has the effect of a slight gangway over a 
backwater, and yet allows the passer-by to enjoy the 
view of lake, woodland and distant palaces. The 
Committee protests that the new bridge would also be 
quiet, that no road for wheels is in contemplation, and 
that the straight path proposed will leave as much 
grass as it takes. 

Now it is just possible that the new bridge would be 
better than the old; it is impossible to say till drawings 
and models have been submitted, and Parliament should 
not cease to insist on their production before anything 
is decided on. We beg, moreover, the critics of the 
scheme, in Parliament and elsewhere, not to confine 
themselves to the bridge part of it. The real danger to 
the bridge and its approaches is that these will be 
affected by the vulgar megalomania which has declared 
itself in the project for the monument itself. That we 
are not using too strong an expression is clear when we 
recall the scheme sketched out by Mr. Mackennal, the 
sculptor chosen by the Committee. This involves an 
erection in marble fifty feet high, including a statue of 
the King on the monstrous scale of fourteen feet, and 
a mass of subsidiary figures. The real mischief of the 
scheme lies in this ridiculous project; it is to give a 
‘‘ vista ’’ to this that the path leading to the lake is to be 
tampered with and an effect of seclusion turned into 
something arid and pompous. 

What is wrong then, initially, is the monstrous scale 
of the monument. For Roman Emperors, for the 
greatest Kings and captains of history, the scale of life 
or a little over has sufficed ; the finest monument in the 
London streets, the Charles I. at Charing Cross, is 
imposing enough on this natural scale, by virtue of the 
lovely design of statue and pedestal, and its command- 
ing position. It is not size, but design that tells ; why 
then should the customary scale be suddenly doubled, 
unless the sculptor despairs of impressing us by any- 
thing but brute material size, and why of all places 
should the miniature S. James’ Park be chosen for this 
gigantic experiment? 

It is not difficult perhaps to answer these questions if 
we imagine what must have happened to the Committee 
in search of ascheme. Big as London is, there are not 
many first-rate sites in a central position available for 
monuments, since we have few large open spaces. It 
was natural to turn to the wide avenue opened up by 
the Victoria memorial, and originally designed for 
decoration by sculpture. Again, it must have struck 
the Committee as a very happy thought to place the 
monument near Marlborough House, the old home of 
the King, and the home now of his widow. _ And so far 
we have no quarrel with their choice. But the fatal fact 
remained that they had £58,000 to spend, and that a 
reasonable statue could not possibly cost somuch. The 
project had therefore to be inflated beyond its natural 
size and the proprieties of the site. The bridge and 
‘““ terraces ’? and so forth would employ some part of 
the money, but £30,000 to £35,000 had still to be spent. 
A popular sculptor was asked to devise a scheme for 
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spending this sum, so much too vast for its purpose. 
What was the unfortunate man to do unless follow the 
sad precedent of the Victoria memorial, and overwhelm 
the King with a multitude of accessory figures? Yet 
no! as an artist of imagination he refused to be beaten 
by his own allegories : the King should be twice heroic 
size ! 

But an explanation is not, in this case, an excuse. 
Why, with so many admirable projects calling for 
money, need the monument be bloated out of all reason, 
to its own destruction and that of the scale of the 
Park? There is no Englishman of sense and taste who 
does not grieve when he finds Italy smothering the 
triumphs of her ancient art under extravagant and de- 
plorable masses of masonry and sculpture. We have 
not the ambitious jealousy of the modern Roman who 
wants to throw the Pantheon and S. Peter’s into the 
shade by sheer bulk, if in no other way. Why should 
we follow haltingly in his track ? 

There is another point to be insisted on before we 
leave the Committee’s present scheme. It is proposed, 
again following the Queen Victoria memorial, to con- 
struct the monument in marble. When will people 
realise that marble is a most unfortunate material for the 
open air in this country? Every cemetery, with its 
death-cold monuments, proves the fact. The King 
Charles monument is right in this as in scale ; bronze and 
Portland stone are the materials for London, not 
the chilly and dirty marble that must constantly be 
scoured. 

These, then, are the radical objections to the Com- 
mittee’s scheme, and we trust that criticism will 
attack the source of the mischief, instead of dealing 
only with one of its consequences. But we desire to 
protest further against the method by which this result 
has been arrived at. We do not wish to prejudge the 
work either of Mr. Lutyens or Mr. Mackennal, though 
we see little promise in the prettiness of Mr. Macken- 
nal’s sculpture for anything like monumental grandeur. 
But we think it is a thousand pities that the suggestion 
made some time ago in the ‘‘ Burlington Magazine ”’ 
was not adopted, viz. that a competition for this monu- 
ment should be thrown open to all the artists of the 
Empire, and we strongly hope that Parliament will yet 
insist on this being done. There have been signs lately 
of a new spirit among our young sculptors, of a research 
for severe and monumental form. If the Wellington 
memorial competition revealed an unknown genius, it 
is not impossible that a competition to-day might do the 
like. A memorial of the South African war was set 
up the other day in Leicester by a local sculptor, Mr. 
McClure, whose name is probably new to most of our 
readers, a piece of work that showed a real gift for 
monumental composition. There may be a dozen other 
men of the same promise. But one thing must be borne 
in mind. If a competition be held, no decision should 
be come to till the models have been publicly exhibited 
and thoroughly criticised. It is not enough to get testi- 
monials from the Presidents of the Royal Academy and 
of the Institute of British Architects to the chosen 
artists, as the Commitee has done. It is not likely that 
either President would throw over a popular colleague. 
We want, not testimonials, but designs, and designs 
obtained from a field wider than that of official art. 


M. STOLYPIN’S POSITION. 


W ITHOUT being on the spot it is almost impossible 
to disentangle the complicated threads of the 
present political crisis in Russia. Every day the 
news received from S. Petersburg gives an unexpected 
jerk to the political kaleidoscope which radically changes 
the pattern of the political situation and which makes 
it more and more difficult to prophesy what the nature 
of that pattern will be when the shifting pieces of glass 
settle down once more to their next period of temporary 
repose. 
When the news came of M. Stolypin’s proposed 
resignation it was universally felt that the Russian Em- 
pire, as well as the Russian Government, was about to 


suffer a scrious loss. Closely following on this first piece 
of news came the rumours that M. Stolypin would pro- 


bably be induced to remain in office. It was thought 
that if he were persuaded to reconsider his decision and 
to remain in office he would be able to make his own con- 
ditions ; and all those who follow Russian affairs with 
interest felt that his position would necessarily be im- 
measurably strengthened. During the last two years 
M. Stolypin’s position has been hampered by the open 
action and the concealed intrigues of the party of the 
Extreme Right, both in the Duma and in the Council of 
Empire. The strength of that party proceeded neither 
from national support nor from the personal talent of 
its members, but from the unexpressed sympathy of 
the Crown. Hitherto, although M. Stolypin was con- 
siderably hampered by the action of this party and was 
forced to compromise with it, he was nevertheless able 
toe carry through that Jegislation and those reforms which 
he considered imperative and indispensable to the 
national welfare. But nevertheless his opponents were 
on the watch, and they were waiting for the first fav- 
ourable opportunity of striking a decisive blow at the 
man whom they considered to be their formidable 
enemy, in that he was determined at all costs to preserve 
the Duma on a constitutional and national basis. Their 
opportunity came over the question of the Bill for the 
Introduction of Zemstvos into the south-west Provinces. 
The object of this Bill was to maintain the supremacy 
of the Russian nationality over the other nationalities of 
the Empire and to create separate Russian and Polish 
electorates in those provinces. Unfortunately, this Bilt 
satisfied no one. It was attacked by all parties for dif- 
ferent reasons. The Russians opposed it because 
they considered it too favourable to the Poles, not 
exactly that the Poles got too much, but that the Bill 
meant a new departure in Russia’s policy towards them. 
The Poles opposed it because they considered that 


it did not sufficently represent their interests. 
The peasants opposed it because it excluded 
them from all share in representation. M. Stolypin’s 


enemies took full advantage of this situation. The 
Bill was vehemently attacked in the Council of Empire, 
and in some cases brilliantly attacked—for instance, by 
Count Witte, who in a statesmanlike speech made a bold 
bid for the support of the peasantry—and it was fin- 
ally rejected. M. Stolypin resigned. He was begged to 
remain, and special pressure was said to be brought to 
bear on him in the highest quarters. Then came another 
violent jerk to the kaleidoscope, and the news arrived 
that the two Chambers had been prorogued for four 
days, and that two members of the Council of Empire 
General Trepoff and M. Durnovo, both of them con- 
vinced reactionaries and uncompromising opponents of 
M. Stolypin, had been suspended. 

On Saturday morning it became clear that M. 
Stolypin, taking advantage of an Emergency Clause 
in the Constitution which enables the Emperor to 
promulgate laws in cases of urgency when the 
Houses are not in session, subject to their being 
subsequently submitted to them for approval, in- 
tended to carry the unpopular measure with regard 
to the Zemstvos into law over the heads of the two 
Houses. This was tantamount to a coup d’état because 
although this action is technically legal, it strains the 
law to the utmost, in that it cannot be said that there 
was here any case of urgency, and the intercessionary 
period during which the clause can alone be enforced 
was the artificial creation of M. Stolypin. His action 
aroused widespread opposition. The President of the 
Duma, M. Guchkoff, resigned, and the whole of the 
Octobrist members threatened to follow suit, an act 
which would have been a deplorable confession of weak- 
ness. On the other hand, all the Ministers, with the 
important exception—according to one account—of M. 
Kokovsteff, supported M. Stolypin. The ‘* Novoe 
Vremya ”’ approved of his action, and it was thought 
that the coup d’état would have the decisive effect of 
setting M. Stolypin free from the hampering in- 
fluence of the reactionary elements. It cannot be 
doubted that this was M. Stolypin’s policy, to 


get rid finally of the disastrous interference and 
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opposition of the Extreme Right and to con- 
tinue his policy of reform on a strictly national 
basis. At first sight it appeared to be success- 
ful, because the Octobrists reconsidered their suici- 
dal policy of resigning en masse, and the general 
impression was that M. Stolypin had broken with 
reaction and would emerge from the crisis stronger than 
ever, since hitherto the character of all the reforms 
voted by the Duma had been consistently modified by 
the reactionary element in the Upper House. But later 
—if the news from S. Petersburg is to be trusted—a still 
further shake was given to the kaleidoscope which 
once more entirely modified the situation. The success 
or failure of M. Stolypin’s act depended entirely on 
whether he would retain unshaken the support and con- 
fidence of the Throne. On Tuesday rumours were cur- 
rent in S. Petersburg, which on Thursday were declared 
to be true, that M. Akimoff, the President of the 
Council of Empire, had been received by the Emperor 
and had been asked to convey the assurance of his 
Majesty’s favour to M. Durnovo. A little later the news 
spread that M. Durnovo himself had been commanded to 
go to Tsarskoe Selo. The obvious inference is, if this 
news is correct, that M. Stolypin has miscalculated the 
strength of his position, and that the support of the 
Throne on which he has hitherto been able to rely, if it 
has not been withdrawn from him, has been also ex- 
tended to his enemies. It is difficult to believe that the 
action of the Emperor, even if his intention was merely 
to smooth over matters, can fail to have a weakening 
effect on the position of M. Stolypin. If the whole 
reason of his drastic action was to break with reaction, 
and the reactionaries now receive the sympathy 
of the Throne, M. Stolypin’s coup d’état would obvi- 
ously lose all its advantages and retain alone the 
supreme disadvantage of having created bitter opposi- 
tion in every quarter. At first sight it seems that there 
will be nothing left to M. Stolypin now but to resign, 
and the danger of the situation lies in the possibility of 
M. Durnovo being called to replace him. On the other 
hand, political crises in Russia, as we often have seen 
in the past, have a way of ending in the last manner in 
which we had been led to expect. Another jerk to the 
kaleidoscope may be given, and we may see M. Stoly- 
pin once more in office and as strong as ever. 

One thing alone is certain—Russia and the friends of 
Russia owe an unbounded debt of gratitude to M. Stoly- 
pin for the masterly statesmanship which he has dis- 
played during the last five years. He has not only re- 
stored order to the country, but he has perhaps been the 
first of Russian Ministers in modern times who have not 
only promised reform but carried it out. He has borne 
the brunt of what is perhaps the most perilous period 
which the Russian Empire has gone through since the 
‘* times of trouble ’’ at the end of the sixteenth century. 
He has had the courage of his ideas and has carried 
through measures, in face of determined opposition, 
which are now universally acknowledged as tending to- 
wards the welfare and the progress of the country. It 
can only be hoped that should M. Stolypin resign, he 
may find a successor in M. Kokovsteff who will be con- 
tent to continue the work which he has begun, and 
that if he continues in office he may receive from the 
Throne that support and that confidence without which 
his position cannot be secure. M. Kokovsteff’s ap- 
pointment was taken as a matter of course when the 
first news of M. Stolypin’s resignation reached us. This 
appointment would probably meet with almost universal 
approval. If, on the other hand, the Government falls 
into the hands of the extreme reactionaries the Russian 
political crisis may become acutely serious. It is not 
impossible that owing to the influence of the Crown a 
reconciliation may be brought about even now between 
M. Stolypin and M. Durnovo. Then the net result of 
the crisis would be the weakening instead of the 
strengthening of M. Stolypin’s position. 


INDUSTRIAL PEACE. 


N OT many months ago few people would have been 

rash enough to prophesy peace in the labour 
world, yet to-day practically the only discordant note 
comes from the South Welsh miners, whose aim is essen- 
tially socialistic and will probably end in their breaking 
with the Miners’ Federation. ‘The successful issue of 
the recent Edinburgh Conference may now surely be 
taken as a sign of the times. Representatives of the 
employers and the Unions concerned in the shipbuild- 
ing trades have agreed to a definite procedure in the 
event of disputes which will make strikes, if not impos- 
sible, at least improbable. But the essential feature of 
the agreement is the ready ratification by the men of their 
leaders’ action. What has happened in so short a 
space of time to restore to these Union officials the con- 
fidence of their rank and file? Partly, we believe, the 
retirement of some of the older gang, but mainly 
because the present leaders have realised that the detail 
work of their Unions is more important than the manu- 
facture of political platitudes. After so fortunate a re- 
covery of their authority it is hardly likely they will ever 
again allow their followers to get out of hand. The ex- 
panding trade of the country needs only labour content- 
ment for a long run of prosperity, and nothing could 
have been more opportune than this agreement. The 
spirit of the Edinburgh meetings disclosed not only a 
determination on the part of capital and labour to work 
together, but a happy realisation of the fact that their 
interests are interdependent. The great trouble of other 
days was the partial stoppage of work due to local dis- 
putes, but now all such disputes will be at once referred 
to a local committee of six, on which employers and em- 
ployed are to have equal representation. In case of 
failure to agree a referee from a previously prepared 
panel will be chosen by the committee. Work is always 
to go on, but in case of any stoppage the referee will 
apportion the blame, fix the penalty, and see that it 
is properly exacted by the officials of employers or 
employed as the case may be. Perhaps the greatest 
advance is the recognition by cither side of its opponent’s 
sense of fairness. For the settlement of piecework dis- 
putes it is provided that the chairman of the Concilia- 
tion Committee shall be chosen alternately by one 
side from the other. This is a long step for- 
ward, and we can now feel with certainty that not only 
has the economic status of Trades Unionism been 
fully recognised by capital, but that the employed 
willingly admit the fair-mindedness of the employers. 
It is impossible to suppose that the spirit shown in the 
shipbuilding trades’ agreement will have any other than 
a strong effect on all labour conditions. Not an atom 
of political bias has been allowed to enter into the ques- 
tion; and in this working agreement between capital 
and labour there is to be seen a clearer path towards that 
eventual identity of interests which can only be effected 
by some form of co-partnership. It is satisfactory, too, 
that the end has been gained by conciliation rather than 
by outside arbitration. It has become far too common 
to quarrel violently, and then go with a rush to the Board 
of Trade for an arbitrator. Happily the tact and 
ability of the conciliation department officials have so 
far, with one or two unavoidable exceptions, prevailed 
over every difficulty. But success has flowed, as all in 
touch with industry know, from the implicit belief of 
both sides in the absolute impartiality of those who have 
been selected to do the work. Latterly, however, the 
friends of arbitration and conciliation have become 
very uneasy lest political capital should be made out 
of the settlement of industrial difficulties. Discussing 
recent labour troubles, Radical journals have given un- 
mistakable hints—inspired, it is said—that certain 
prominent politicians would gladly offer their services 
as mediators. At any cost this kind of self-advertise- 
ment must be rigidly suppressed, otherwise confidence 
in the impartiality of arbitration will take wing at once, 
and justly. To prevent any such political log-rolling it 
has been suggested that the safest plan would be to 
transfer the Board of Trade conciliation machinery from 
its official and political home to a Joint Board of Capital 
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and Labour representatives. The suggestion is cer- 
tainly worth careful consideration. 

There are not wanting signs, too, that thoughtful 
people are beginning to realise the necessity of fight- 
ing the socialism of the labour extremists by construc- 
tive methods. The poorer people undoubtedly deserve 
some greater share in the prosperity of the country, 
and wages alone will never supply a complete channel 
for that share. The difficulty is to give without 
pauperising and to help without destroying thrift and 
self-reliance. The new spirit is well shown in the pro- 
posed legislation for the protection of miners, the pre- 
vention of child street-trading, and the shortening of 
shop hours. No one will deny the absolute necessity 
of every precautionary measure in dangerous trades, 
but in the ordinary work of life one must take care that 
over-coddling of workers does not end in stopping their 
work altogether. Should we not rather inquire what 
drives children to street-trading, and what compels 
long hours in shops? Possibly if the Poor Law were so 
altered that we could shut up the shirkers in penal 
colonies, decasualise labour generally and get rid of 
sweating, it would be found that child labour was no 
longer necessary, and that continuation schools and 
apprenticeship would effectually take children off the 
streets. It is easy to pose as a philanthropist, especi- 
ally at other people’s expense, but if real good is to be 
done, we must strike at the very root of social trouble 
and not merely lop off a few of its casual and most 
unsightly branches. 

Mr. Lloyd George’s unemployment and _ sickness 
insurance scheme evidently hangs fire. Possibly he has 
realised that the question is too big for slap-dash 
methods, although we think the real reason is to be found 
in the energetic way in which our great thrift societies 
have taken up the cudgels in their own behalf. The 
scheme will probably see the light in the next financial 
~ear. The collection of this year’s super-tax has been 
postponed until next year in order to avoid too big a 
surplus, which, of course, would disappear automati- 
cally into the old sinking fund. By financial 
jugglery of this type a very large balance may be 
obtained for unemployment insurance purposes next 
year. 

Instead of opposing State insurance we hope 
Unionists interested in social reform will give it close 
and sympathetic consideration. It is the only way to 
rescue a large number of workers at present practically 
submerged, and if the Government proposals are 
carefully criticised there is no reason why existing 
methods of thrift should suffer. Any people who tackle 
the Bill in this spirit will certainly have on their side 
the whole weight of Friendly Society influence through- 
out the country. Raw socialism has made strong head- 
way in recent years: it is to be fought not only by the 
negative methods of unintelligent leagues, but by trying 
to “realise the necessities of the people we live among, 
by showing a practical interest in their daily life, and by 
helping them to help themselves. 


EDUCATIONAL BLAZERS AND RANKERS. 


"ERE is stili much searching of heart amongst 
those who teach and those who talk over the 
famous incident of the Holmes circular. The House 
of Commons is still agog with it, and the Board of 
Education tensely expectant ; for every man in the office 
who has or at any time hopes to have some power of 
initiative, cannot but feel that he has been badly given 
away by his parliamentary chief. Rather curiously it 
came on the top of another educational happening which 
has sadly outraged the feelings of democrats. Educa- 
tionally the matter is reaily important, though that side 
of it is lost in the political interest it has stirred. It is 
worth while to go over the story again; its facts are 
plainer now. A memorandum was issued to all the 
inspectors dealing with-elementary education by a 
former Chief Inspector of the Board on the subject of the 
status of the inspectors appointed by local education 
authorities, in which elementary teachers were very 
faithfully dealt with. The bulk of the local inspectors 


have been drawn from their ranks, but the high official 
at Whitehall branded them ‘“‘ as a rule uncultured 
and imperfectly educated ’’, *‘ on the whole a hindrance 
rather than an aid to educational progress ’’, and sug- 
gested that his subordinates should use their influence 
to obtain the appointment of men who had been 
educated first at a public school and then at Oxford or 
Cambridge. No doubt the circular was an office docu- 
ment, duly marked private and confidential, but as it 
was circulated to about a hundred inspectors, some of 
whom are in all probability ex-elementary teachers 
themselves, no wonder the contents eventually became 
public. Mr. Runciman found himself in the annoying 
position of having to explain away in public the sort 
of plain unvarnished opinions by which business as dis- 
tinct from politics is conducted, and that it was his 
own party’s particular brand of flapdoodle which had 
been stripped away so ruthlessly only aggravated 
the situation. As the Minister could comfortably 
Jonah his official, who had since retired in the normal 
course, with lighter hands he might have ridden off 
untouched, but he chose to get angry and preach to the 
House on the iniquities of making use of a private office 
document, even accusing Mr. Hoare, his interrogator, 
of being a receiver of stolen property; and so all the 
passions were let loose. Mr. Runciman did not secure 
much support from his own side except from good Mr. 
Wedgwood, who only saw in the event an example 
how the intentions of the best of Governments may be 
set at naught by the wicked Conservatives who lurk 
in the gloom of public offices. Why not purge the 
Civil Service with every election as they do, or rather 
used to do, to the greater glory of democracy in the 
United States? 

The Minister’s opponents in their turn could not resist 
borrowing the democratic stick with which to beat a 
democratic Government, some of them rather eagerly 
grasping a party advantage heedless of education or 
principle, but the odd thing about the whole perform- 
ance was that no one cared to venture a word in justi- 
fication of the circular. Yet nine men out of ten who 
spoke would agree with every opinion there expressed ; 
indeed if the statements are not in the main true what is 
the good of our system of education at all, from the 
Board and the Universities down to the elementary 
schools themselves? Of course, the finest education in 
the world cannot make all its products efficient, just as 
the most imperfect training cannot hinder the develop- 
ment of marked ability ; but, taking men on the average, 
the whole theory of an educ ational system proceeds on 
the assumption that the Universities and the higher 
types of education make their subjects more capable 
men and more fit for public service. If it were not so, 
why give scholarships and construct a ladder from the 
elementary school to the University? Reaily some of 
the members talked as though efficiency only resided in 
the primary school, vet we have not noticed any ten- 
dency in them to seck it there for their children or to 
forego the illusory advantages offered by the older Uni- 
versities. Even that stalwart, Sir Alfred Mond, has been 
described as a typic al Cambridge product, and some of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s most ‘active supporters have pro- 
fited by the educ ational organisation of the Principality 
to add an Oxford training to that of the national school. 
Mr. Runciman would have cut a better figure if he had 
boldly avowed that the circular, however unkind and 
liable to cause pain as any confidential speaking is apt 
to be if overheard by the party concerned, yet repre- 
sented the fact that his Department believed in their 
own wares and wanted education inspected and 

managed by the most educated men they could get, who 
ex hypothesi were to be drawn from the higher rather 
than from the lower grades of the system. 

The other educational happening has been the an- 
nouncement that University College School declines to 
receive any longer the scholars of the London County 
Council, drawn from the public elementary schools under 
its control. No reasons are officially given, but in a 
letter to the ‘‘ Times ’’ Mr. J. B. Benson, a member of 
the School Council, explains that the governing body had 
heen driven to this decision, first because the London 
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County Council give more consideration in their selec- 
tion of scholars to the poverty of the recipient than to 
his capacity of profiting by further education, and, 
secondly, because so many scholars have been sent that 
the school has failed to assimilate them, with the result 
that it has ceased to be capable of doing its duty to its 
normal supporters. Apparently the school had got into 
a vicious circle when the numbers added by County 
Council scholars were more than balanced by the defec- 
tions induced by their beginning to set the tone of the 
school. Now this suggests a consideration too 
often lost sight of, not only by democratic rhetoricians 
but by good people who are anxious simply to throw open 
the gates of learning as widely as possible, namely, that 
the greatest unkindness you can do a really clever boy 
emerging from the ranks is to hinder him from rising 
socially, as well as intellectually, either by putting a 
poverty label on him or by keeping him among his own 
class. Many people are indignant at the idea of a rich 
man’s son holding an Oxford scholarship, but putting 
aside the difficulty of defining rich, it is certain that any 
sort of poverty test would at once destroy the greater 
part of the value of a scholarship to the poor man. 
Surely the stigma that used to attach to servitorships 
is not forgotten, and if once a necessary connexion 
between scholarships and poverty were enforced there 
would be still sufficient human nature and snobbishness 
about even the older universities, which the generosity 
of youth makes more really democratic than any other 
communities in the British Isles, to bring about a dis- 
tinct segregation of the scholars and a consequent 
lowering of the social education that they chiefly require 
in order to make them efficient in the great world. Nor 
need one fear that the number of scholarships is unduly 
reduced through their appropriation by the sons of men 
who could afford a University training without such 
help ; with the educational ladder as it is now organised 
in all large towns and in most of the counties, access to 
the University is but rarely cut off from a boy really 
able enough to profit by it. We grant that we want to 
catch all the native ability that is going and that there 
is nO reason to expect a much higher percentage among 
the children of the upper and middle classes than of the 
poor, but anyhow real ability is rare, and the cases of 
such marked intellectual quality as would justify enter- 
ing a boy on a new plane are scarcely likely to be over- 
looked. The boy who is to rise needs to be considerably 
better stuff than his competitors, because he has more 
to learn and is also an intruder with neither capital 
nor connexions. In the mere winning of scholarships 
the poor boy who can get at adequate teaching has 
really a pull over his richer competitors; he has the 
strongest of all stimuli for exertion—that of necessity, 
and he is much more free from distractions. As a 
matter of observation too many scholarships are won 
from the day schools of the great towns by boys who are 
not able enough to succeed at the level which is opened 
up to them at the University, and for every one that 
makes his way there is at least another who sinks into 
some miserably underpaid mastership or casual journ- 
alism. For the same reasons as soon as scholarships 
either by their number or their restrictions fill a college 
or a University to any marked degree with people drawn 
from a comparatively low social grade they lose their 
value to the ‘‘ ranker ’’ because he can no longer learn 
to merge himself in the dominant class. That he should 
want to do so and that the public services should demand 
of him to do so if they are to employ him is by no means 
snobbishness ; it is simply a recognition that education is 
‘something more than learning. If we attach any value 
at all to education we must admit the importance of that 
fundamental part which comes from an upbring- 
ing in a household refined by having already gone 
through the process, and in the name of education itself 
we may reasonably demand that the ‘‘ ranker’”’ shall 
assimilate himself to the type thus produced. | Which 
brings us back to our original point that Mr. Runciman 
might well have justified his Chief Inspector’s circular 
on its merits. It is the one way he could have justified 
‘himself. 


THE CITY. 


Ts boom in home railway securities continues. In 

the last few days a remarkable expansion of busi- 
ness has been reported, and prices have advanced rather 
precipitately. The improvement is partly due to repur- 
chases by professional bears. For some years past 
jobbers have been in the habit of allowing their books 
to run short on any outburst of public inquiry because 
they have always been certain of their ability to force 
a reaction and so cover their commitments profitably. 
The present boom, however, is proving an exception. 
At the beginning of the week an attempt was made to 
check the advance; stocks were loudly offered at de- 
scending prices ; but it was soon found that these tactics 
did not produce the desired effect. Instead of inducing 
further sales the lower quotations invited new purchases 
and a recovery set in which seems to have convinced 
some of the professionals that they are confronted by 
a real buying movement this time. The great bulk of 
the stock purchased during the last four months has 
been taken up for investment, and will not be frightened 
out by temporary fluctuations. Buying orders have 
been received not only from all parts of the country but - 
from the Continent, and the advance in prices has been 
made in the face of considerable profit-taking. The 
southern passenger stocks have been in particularly 
strong demand. South-Western Deferred were aided by 
the Cunard Company’s decision to make Southampton 
the port for their new service, and the ‘* Heavy ”’ stocks 
have received good support; but Undergrounds, with 
the exception of Electric Income Bonds, are less in 
favour. The strength of London General Omnibus 
stocks is maintained by rumours premature and ob- 
viously exaggerated. 

Canadian Pacifics have made another stride towards 
the level of 250 suggested some time ago. They have 
passed 230 and look as strong as ever at the price, 
despite some rather heavy profit-taking. An unsatis- 
factory revenue statement for February had no effect on 
the rise, it being recognised that the decrease in net 
earnings was due to blizzards which will not recur this 
year. The company reports a very fair increase of 
$384,000 in gross receipts, but as expenses rose by 
$726,000 the net earnings are $342,000 lower, which, 
however, still leaves an increase of $1,545,000 since the 
beginning of July last. The Grand Trunk lines also did 
badly in February, there being a reduction in the net 
profit of the entire system of £20,500. The current 
month should show much better results, and prices have 
not been seriously affected by the figures. Hudson’s 
Bay shares keep strong in expectation that the trading 
accounts which are made up to 31 May will show a large 
increase in profits. It is understood that the company 
has sold to the Canadian Pacific Co. 100,000 acres of 
land (for $1,380,000), which no doubt will be included 
in the irrigation scheme of the railway company. 

The American market remains solely in the hands 
of the Wall Street professionals, and prices have im- 
proved a little, although traffic returns are not entirely 
satisfactory, the Union Pacific and South Pacific Feb- 
ruary statements being particularly poor. Frequent 
allusion is made to the fact that prices can be much 
more easily advanced than depressed, but this is not 
surprising seeing that the public has no stock to sell 
at the present level. It is more remarkable that the 
public holds stolidly aloof while on all sides the opinion 
is expressed that the Supreme Court’s decision, whether 
adverse or not to the Trusts, will be the signal for a 
strong rise. Evidently the public is not convinced. 

In the Foreign Department the feature has been the 
marked success of the new Brazilian loan. It is many 
months, if not some years, since a new issue caused such 
excitement. The Rothschild offices were simply be- 
sieged for prospectuses, and the lists were closed within 
a quarter of an hour, the amount of £4,500,000 having 
been many times over subscribed. Of course many of 
the applications were on behalf of ‘‘ stags ’’, but the 
chief attraction of the loan seems to have been the re- 
demption arrangements. Drawings commence in 1913, 


and the average yield, allowing for redemption, is about 
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five and one-eighth per.cent. Other foreign bonds were 
firm, the Russo-Chinese settlement having a favourable 
effect. The announcement of the reconstruction of the 
Mexican Cabinet on lines more representative of public 
opinion -was also favourably regarded, and Mexican 
Rails were aided by a good traflic statement for Feb- 
ruary, showing that additional gross receipts of $69,200 
had been earned at a cost of $13,300, so that the net 
revenue increased by $55,900, making a net gain for 
two months of $134,000 without oil fuel, which came 
into use at the beginning of March. 

Rubber shares down to Thursday afterncon were 
heavy owing to the decline in the price of the raw mate- 
rial, and much dissatisfaction is expressed at the manner 
in which (it is alleged) the share and commodity markets 
are being ‘‘ worked ’’. However, it is noteworthy that 
good buying comes in on every appreciable decline, 
and with an improvement at the Mincing Lane auctions 
on Thursday share prices recovered. 

Among the new issues of interest are Grahame-White, 
Bleriot, and Maxim Ltd., and the Mexican Northern 
Power Company Ltd. With Sir Hiram Maxim as 
Chairman, Mr. Grahame-White as Managing Director, 
and M. Bleriot as Technical Adviser, the first should 
be in a position to take advantage of the commercial 
and manufacturing opportunities which aviation pre- 
sents. The Company acquires the London Aerodrome. 
The Mexican issue, which seems amply secured, is for 
$4,500,000 first mortgage five per cent. thirty year gold 
bonds at ninety per cent., accompanied by certain bonus 
rights in the Company’s common stcck. 


THE CRACKLING OF THORNS. 


WAS prevented last Saturday by the really interest- | 
ing performance of the Stage Society from dealing | 
with the week’s activities in the commercial theatre. | 
There were three plays, new to London, to be seen on 
three consecutive nights ; and, frankly, I was delighted | 
with them all. Each of its particular type was 
supreme : the first in vulgarity ; the second in stupidity ; 
the third in artifice: Each trenched upon the supremacy 
of the others; but each, in its own particular field, was 
beyond criticism. 

My own satisfaction was purely vindictive. It was 
the kind of satisfaction one feels on seeing a particularly 
adroit and unscrupulous person over-reach himself. 
There are signs that the West End managers are at the 
present moment at the end of their wits. They are busi- 
ness men, and are extremely anxious to give the public 
what it wants. But the public is mysterious. Always 
to hit the precise amalgam of cleverness and stupidity, 
honesty and humbug, that will please it is beyond the wit 
of our smartest purveyors of literature and amusement. 
The great successes are almost always accidental. A 
manager guesses three times, and the third time he 
guesses right. But there are periods when he is so com- 
pletely baffled that he does not even venture cn a guess. 
He then falls back on a fallacy that accounts for most 
of the bad plays that fail. He argues that because a 
certain play has run for so many nights, therefore an- 
other, written on the same lines, with emphasis and 
exaggeration of all the points that made it successful, 
will pay him equally well. When a manager begins to 
accept plays on this principle, it often happens that he 
defeats his object. We have the informing spectacle of 
a play so extreme in its vulgarity, or crassness, or un- 
reality, that it puts the public out of love with the whole 
type. Managers fall to despair, and suddenly do un- 
expected things, as when Mr. Frohman toyed with re- 
pertoire and deep thinking at the Duke of York’s. The 
three plays produced last week.were barely up to the 
level of the particular public for which they were in- 
tended. The condition of being ever so slightly behind 
the public is financially a very perilous condition for a 
theatre. However debased the level is absolutely, it 
is not safe to be beneath it. The safe position is just 
a little above the needs of the average Philistine ; for the 
average Philistine likes to feel he is being led and up- 


lifted. He does not, of course, require to think in the 
theatre; but he is inclined to resent having the small 
intelligence he is willing to bring thither insulted 
and refused the satisfaction for which he has paid. 

‘* The laughter of fools is as the crackling of thorns 
under a pot.’’ It is acheerful sound in the ears of those 
who watch the box-office as the barometer of their for- 
tunes. The fire crackles and spits merrily enough at 
the Playhouse. But, if ‘‘ One of the Dukes ”’ defeats 
justice and proves successful, it will be because the 
native good taste and manners of Mr. Cyril Maude and 
his company conceal the supreme nastiness of their en- 
tertainment. To put the comic content of this play in 
brief is to show it so incredibly vulgar that those 
who have not seen it will wonder how it was tolerable 
at all. I must set the thing down somehow; or I may 
be .ccused of exaggeration. The point of the play is 
that one of the dukes is in search of a wife, and she 
must be *‘ genuine ’’—that is, she must have nothing 
‘* false ’’ about her. Is it clear yet?—or must I more 
specifically say that her hair, and her teeth, and her 
figure must be completely her own? Behold, then, our 
duke pulling, prodding and inspecting his betrothed to 
the delight of his friend, who is also of the aristocracy. 
I feel bound, however, in justice to Mr. Maude, to say 
that he refines upon the coarseness of his material and 
minimises the offence so far as he is able. 

The second play of which I am writing is a melodrama 
from the United States—‘‘ .\ Fool There Was ’’. This 
was merely stupid. It was in parts severely moral, the 
morality being of the brand which still flourishes in 
the East End theatres of London. It opened with a 
domestic scene wherein Mr. Tyler was shown as the 
happy owner of a beautiful home, a lovely wife, a pretty 
little girl, a manly character, and the confidence of the 
President of the United States. He goes aboard a liner 
on a diplomatic mission, and meets a woman with a re- 
markable nosegay of red roses. We know that this 
woman is a perilous creature, because we have already 
seen a young man shoot himself on the deck in a rather 
sudden and unaccountable manner; and because the 
woman with the roses laughed and settled down to 
monthly magazines on the very spot of his demise. John 
Tyler is a lost man as soon as he sets eyes on her; 
and he discards with lightning rapidity his beautiful 
home, his lovely wife, his pretty little girl, his manly 
character, and the confidence of the President of the 
United States. Not even the impassioned delivery by 
his best friend of verses by Kipling could break the lure. 
In Act Four he smashed all the mirrors in the house for 
fear of seeing his own face—a very natural terror with 
which I heartily sympathised; and he died of heart 
failure just as he came to his senses and began to 
strangle the enchantress. Now in Act One Mr. Tyler 
was a perfectly normal and healthy man, tremendously 
in love with his wife, honoured by his friends, and a 
respectable citizen. To bring a man like Mr. Tyler to 
the point of smashing his own very expensive mirrors 
would need some visible and explicable cause. The 
cause which seemed to be quite adequate to certain mem- 
bers of the audience at the Queen’s Theatre was entirely 
hidden from me. I saw on the stage at intervals a woman 
wonderfully attired; who laughed inconsequently, and 
tempted Mr. Tyler in the niost elementary manner ; who: 
was furnished with a seemingly inexhaustible supply of 
red rose leaves, which, in the pauses of her childish 
efforts at conversation, she littered playfully about the 
carpet. However, that was the end of Mr. Tyler. It was 
in keeping with the general level of wisdom in the play 
that, when Mr. Tyler needed a strait waistcoat, a doctor, 
and several able-bodied men to keep him from indis- 
criminate slaughter, Mr. Tyler’s best friend was eloquent 
with amazing moral platitudes on the bounden duty of 
Mrs. Tyler to take charge of him herself. Luckily he 
was dead before she arrived. 

** Lady Patricia,’’ at the Haymarket, is in rather a 
different category. It is an awful example of what 
happens to the well-made play when it reaches perfec- 
tion. ‘‘ Lady Patricia ’’ is pure artifice. The theme 


is as old as ‘‘ Patience ’’; there is nothing new in the 
idea, nor is any of the observation of character in the- 
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least fresh or independent. The cult of the lily and 
epicureanism in emotion have been done before. The 
play depends for its virtue on the quality of the dialogue, 
and the symmetry of its build. It is empty of content. 
I am beginning to be superstitious about the Haymarket 
Theatre. ‘‘ Lady Patricia’’ is as unworthy of Mr. 
Besier as ‘‘ All That Matters ’’ was unworthy of Mr. 
McEvoy. Even Maeterlinck wrote a new scene into his 
** Blue Bird ’’ for production at the Haymarket which 
was distinctly beneath the level of the rest of his work. 
From ‘‘ Don ”’ to ‘‘ Lady Patricia ’’ is a leap into the 
abyss. Mr. Besier, has outdone Sir Arthur Pinero. 
His play is so extremely artificial in workmanship and 
construction that the artificer’s purpose is defeated. A 
well-made play is put together with one end in view, 
which is to keep the spectator interested. To this end 
all must be clear, and seem inevitable as it occurs. 
‘** Lady Patricia ’’ is put together with such beautiful 
symmetry that the spectator is not only clear as to what 
is actually happening at the moment; but, unless he be 
extremely stupid, he is clear also as to what is going to 
happen during the next ten minutes. For ‘‘ Lady Pat- 
ricia ’’ is constructed on the ding-dong principle. To go 
into the intricacies of the plot is impossible here, but the 
incidents and characters are so arranged that whenever 
anybody at any time says “‘ ding ’’, someone else a 
little further on in the play will say ‘‘ dong’’. Mr. 
Henry Arthur Jones has used this symmetry of construc- 
tion with brilliant effect in ‘‘ Dolly Reforming Her- 
self ’’; but he had the cunning to make symmetry the 
basis of variation; also, he had more to say than Mr. 
Besier in ‘‘ Lady Patricia ’’. Mr. Besier’s play is best 
regarded, not for itself, but as Mrs. Patrick Campbell’s 
opportunity. From this point of view a great deal 
might be said in its favour. Here again the players 
may save the play for the people who are not sufficiently 
stupid to like it for itself alone. 


MEDIA4Z2VAL SCULPTURE IN FRANCE. 


By TyLer. 
I, 

Lo rare visitors who know their way to the 
medizval and Renaissance rooms on the ground 
floor of the Louvre must have noticed the change that 
has come over the character of the sculpture shown in 
them during the last ten years. In 1900 Italy was well 
represented, and there were fine monuments of the 
French Renaissance. But French sculpture earlier than 
the close of the fifteenth century was to be judged only 
by a few fragments torn from Parisian churches during 
the Revolution which cost the museum no money. 
Since 1900 upward of forty examples of French sculp- 
ture dating from the twelfth to the fifteenth century have 
been bought, and it seems that the collection will con- 
tinue to be enriched by as many important early pieces 
as the keepers are able to afford. Thus the Louvre will 
be the first great museum to give non-Italian medieval 
art a fair chance. Viollet le Duc, who gained his love 
and intimate knowledge of the middle ages by over- 
hauling churches from one end of France to the 
other, well knew that in order to persuade his 
countrymen to give medieval sculpture the place 
it deserves he must enable them to see it in suffi- 
cient quantity. It is a study much thornier than that of 
painting, for its objects must be sought in religious 
buildings scattered over France’s broad face; and 
Viollet le Duc’s age had lost the habit of looking at 
church porches. The enthusiasm for Gothic art that 
sprang up among sculptors and painters about the 
middle of the last century was largely due to their having 
been obliged to study the forgotten monuments then 
under restoration. Unfortunately, it is quite possible 
for an artist to pass by some supreme masterpiece every 
day of his life without so much as looking at it, and 
the public can hardly be expected to show greater 

discernment. 
Viollet le Duc, determined to overcome indifference 
and undermine hostility, then hit upon a magnificent 
idea : a museum of plaster casts of statues, members of 


architecture, tombs and even whole porches with all 
their decoration, which should illustrate the French 
schools’ growth. The State accepted his project and 
put it into execution, giving the two long wings of the 
Trocadéro for this purpose. Truly, it is not too much 
to say that Viollet’s museum has set the study of French 
sculpture within the realm of possibility. It shows 
how this art grew out of savage incoherence into full 
consciousness in under fifty years. Until late in the 
eleventh century there is nething but rude carving, by 
1120 one region at least had churches with sculptured 
decoration full of spirit and variety, and in the course of 
the twelfth century Aquitaine, Burgundy, the banks of 
the Loire, the Ile-de-France, Provence and Normandy 
—every one owned its school strong enough to create 
deathless monuments in which the problems of church 
decoration went nearest to being solved. ‘This mar- 
vellous activity is no isolated chapter in the history of 
art, for it brought out the grace, strength and restraint 
which, through many changes of face, have charac- 
terised French sculpture from that day to this. 

The study of medieval sculpture must take some 
account of architecture; the two arts stand in close 
relation, as they did in the Greek Archaic period. There 
is no doubt that the cause of the sudden development of 
sculpture in the twelfth century was the universal re- 
building of churches that began late in the eleventh. 
Up to this time art was on a lower level in France, 
where Carolingian traditions had been lost in the 
turmoil of Norman invasion and civil wars, than in 
Northern Italy, Germany, or the struggling Christian 
kingdoms of Spain. And the Domaine Royal, that 
was to boast the proudest of all the French schools, 
remained much less advanced than the South-West and 
Burgundy until about 1150. By the end of the eleventh 
century, however, new life is stirring in Auvergne, 
Poitou and Languedoc, and French Romanesque steps 
into a foremost place in virtue of the successful applica- 
tion, here made on a large scale for the first time in 
Europe, of solid stone barrel vaults to the basilica. With 
this discovery Northern churches take on their peculiar 
character : piers and supports upholding a stone vault 
of enormous weight make an impression of upward 
striving force such as Italian colonnades that have but 
a light wall and a timber roof to sustain can never give. 
The problem of lighting vaulted churches was handled 
cunningly in the South and unsuccessfully in Burgundy, 
but its final solution was given in the Domaine Royal 
about 1120, when the Transition period was opened by 
the invention of the ogival vault. The word ogive, 
defined in English dictionaries of repute as a pointed 
arch or window, and derived from some unholy Arabic 
word, really comes from the Latin augere, to increase, 
through the form arcus augious. Ogives are diagonal 
strengthening arches, which the master-builders of the 
Ile-de-France imagined to concentrate the thrust of a 
quadripartite vault on its four supports, and which, 
supplemented by flying buttresses, made possible the 
glass walls of the Gothic cathedrals. The ogival vault, 
emphatically not the pointed arch, is the characteristic 
of Gothic architecture. 


In order to understand sculpture in Gothic and 


Transition times,-we had better turn first to Burgundy 
and the country south of the Loire, where the all- 
powerful Benedictines were rebuilding their churches 
and setting a fashion in carved decoration that was 
eagerly followed in secular buildings. Churches like 
Vézelay, Notre-Dame la Grande at Poitiers, and Angou- 
léme Cathedral, which were finished by about 1140 an 

may be studied in detail at the Trocadéro, are good 
examples of this period. The church is built strongly of 
stone quarried for it, no Roman columns are shortened 
or lengthened to fit it, no second-hand capitals, no frag 
ments of sarcophagi adorn it. There is no marble 
veneer; the carved decoration, cut in the stone of 
which the church is built, and painted in bright colours, 
is intended to give expression to capitals, mouldings, 
cornices, and lintels. In Burgundy perhaps more 
than in the South-West sculpture is crowded into thé 
doorways, and the compositions that fill the tympana 
are overcharged and confused. There is much ‘to 
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shock the unaccustomed eye, for the proportions of the 
human body are momstrously violated, the size and 
shape of angels, apostles, evangelists’ beasts being 
wholly determined by the space allotted to them. How- 
ever, sculpture comes out into higher relief than in the 
schools more subject to Byzantine influence, so much 
so that many figures give an impression of being in 
the round. Much is made of the decorative possi- 
bilities of drapery, and there is great wealth of 
decorative motives. Besides not a little good Roman 
work, these sculptors had an endless source of inspira- 
tion in the enamels, ivories, stuffs, carved rock-crystals 
that came in plenty from the Levant. Syrian merchants 
had been established in France for centuries, and many 
Frenchmen visited the East. The domed churches of 
Périgord imitated Christian monuments in Cyprus, and 
not, as has been supposed, S. Mark’s of Venice. In 
like manner French decoration partly owes its vivacity 
to the fact that it went straight to Moslem and even 
pre-Moslem Asiatic art instead of receiving motives, as 
the Italians did, after generations of Byzantines had 
sucked the sap out of them. 

The century wore on, and in the face of S. Bernard’s 
attacks Benedictines and secular clergy redoubled 
their zeal for sculpture. The porches of Moissac, 
Souillac and Carennac show how keenly artists were 
studying the movements characteristic of men and 
beasts. At Souillac the Prophet Isaiah strides along, 
the braided tresses of his beard waving in the wind, 
and at Moissac the sculptor wrought a life-sized naked 
woman—not Eve—with cruel realism. Charlieu and 
S. Pierre d’Aulnay show a nicer appropriation of orna- 
ment to construction, and all these monuments are rich 
in endless variations on every decorative motive known 
to classical antiquity or to the East. Compositions are 
more economical of means; there is a constant tendency 
to make the lines of the larger figures accentuate the 
supports; surfaces are cleaner, edges sharper. _ Pro- 
wence imitates the order of the Maison Carrée at 
Nimes in the facades of S. Trophime and S. Gilles, and 
the sculpture of the sarcophagi in the figures that adorn 
them. The school of Toulouse has left us the capitals 
of Moissac, and above all the series from the old 
Daurade in Toulouse itself, now preserved in the 
Musée des Augustins. For rhythmical design, for 
grace and technical perfection, these capitals are un- 
surpassed. Art is as free here as it has ever been, and 
to look for symbolism is a waste of time, blinding the 
eye to real qualities. There is no symbolism in early 
French sculpture beyond allegories of the simplest: a 
prophet carrying an evangelist on his back signifies that 
the New Testament is upheld by the Old. These artists 
were preoccupied with plastic beauty first and above all 
things. 

What might have happened in the South during the 
thirteenth century no one knows. Simon de Montfort’s 
crusade put a stop to sculpture for long generations, 
and made architecture conform with the rigid austerity 
of Cistercian Fontfroide or Dominican S. Maximin. 
The reign of the Counts of Toulouse and of the genial 
Benedictines was over. To see the next stage in the 
pageant of French sculpture we must travel northwards 
across the Loire and into the Domaine Royal. 


AUGUSTE ANGELLIER. 
By Ernest DIMNET. 


HE death of M. Auguste Angellier—which M. 
Legouis was not alone glad to see noticed in the 
SaturRDAY Review by such a critic as Mr. Cloudesley 
Brereton—has been a great grief to some of us, 
and is a great loss to the Frenchmen, every year 
more numerous, who realised what his power meant for 
his country. To many others it has been a revelation. 
Angellier had long ceased to be unknown to all those 
whose judgment counts for anything, but the ordinary 
newspaper reader—in spite of the favour shown to 
Angellier’s verse by such periodicals as the ‘‘ Revue des 
Deux Mondes”’ and the ‘‘ Figaro ’’—could only have a 
dim acquaintance with his name. Even the ordinary 


reviewer knew him only superficially. Till recently 
such writers would easily adopt a light society tone not 
unmingled with something patronising in speaking of 
a poet whowas seen at no public function, shrank from 
literary salons, lived away from Paris the greatest part 
of the year, and was supposed to be a bit of a sauvage 
and an eccentric character. This tone with regard toa 
man of a power and range unique in the experience of 
many men who have had the best chances of meeting 
the rarest intellects of their time was irritating, and 
caused us, his friends, to wish that he would stand for 
the Académie Francaise. He had gradually reconciled 
his independence and love of his leisure to the idea of 
taking the necessary steps, and his success, if he had 
been able to contest the election of M. Henri de Régnier, 
was certain; but when he ought to have been in Paris 
visiting Academicians he was at Boulogne on his death- 
bed, and instead of escorting him, as we had hoped, 
to the Palais Mazarin, we followed his coflin along the 
old rampart of his town to the cemetery on the hill, a 
bitter walk. 

It would be in vain to try to give anything like a 
full appreciation of such a man within the limits 
of an article, and I will content myself with an 
attempt to convey the impression which his individuality 
and his work inevitably left. Much as one may love 
his literary achievements they were little compared with 
his personal magnetism, and those who have known 
him intimately may well admire his verse; but they 
think of the man almost to the exclusion of his books. 
His story is well known. He was a professor at the 
Lille University, a professor of English literature ; his 
origin was humble; the death of a rich uncle had made 
him independent, and enabled him to indulge his artistic 
tastes (he was a great collector of Chinese and Japanese 
works of art), and a rambling propensity which had 
resulted in his gradually setting up three homes (in 
Paris, Lille, and Boulogne), which he left every winter 
for a house on the Riviera. But all peculiarities, in his 
case, were unimportant. There was something so 
powerful and vital about him that it blotted out the 
trivialities in which a man’s life consists only in appear- 
ance, and left an impression of universality. One could 
imagine him at will as what he happened to be, or as a 
peasant (much in the style of his own Burns), whose 
conversation would amaze by its searchingness and 
variety, or an ancient Greek unencumbered with the 
petty heirlooms to-day crowding our minds, or a states- 
man whom politics had left as fresh as those Parisian 
artisans we meet sometimes who seem to sum up in 
themselves all the latent longings and forces of the age. 
He had a beautiful, strong head—of a distinctly Oriental 
tvpe—well poised on an athletic body, and an expres- 
sion which would vary from deep thoughtfulness to 
sunny happiness or good-natured bantering. I have 
never seen him in any circle—even where he was pre- 
viously unknown—but he immediately became the 
centre towards which the talk naturally converged and 
whence decision was expected. Sometimes he said 
little, oftenest he unerringly said at once what every- 
body fumbled after ; or, if he knew nothing of the subject 
in hand, would put those questions in which genius 
reveals itself best. He had a strange gift of 
constantly expressing himself in metaphors, which some 
of his pupils strove to copy and which has been fatal 
to more than one. 

When one tried to remember what he had said, dozens 
of those striking similes would rise in the memory, but 
for the rest one only kept an undefined recollection of 
utterances, arresting though natural and subtle though 
perfectly clear. The fact is that his originality did not 
consist in saying what is called clever things, but, on 
the contrary, in invariably approaching ideas, as a very 
intelligent child might, by their most obvious aspect, 
and never giving them up till he had scrutinised every 
dark corner of them. He was full of freshness and 
curiosity long after his hearers had felt it would tire 
them to go any further into the subject he handled. 
Those who have heard him read Shakespeare will not 
easily forget how much he saw and made you see in am 
apparently inexplicable metaphor. 
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Nothing daunted his intellectual tenacity. Even mere 
readers of his verse must feel more or less distinctly that 
his power of searching and illumining was not confined 
to ideas but extended to feelings and emotions, his own 
as well as those of others. This was only an aspect of 
his all-absorbing love of truth in everything. One could 
judge by the peaceful but deep pensiveness habitual to 
his countenance that his soul had known storms, buc 
he had looked upon them with a steady eye. In fact, 
though he loved fineness and delicacy in life as well as 
in books, he had an avowed contempt for uncontrolled 
sensitiveness. This was another feature which he had 
in common with the Ancients, and I will show by and 
bye that it is also a characteristic of his productions. 
One ought not to infer from this that he ever struck one 
as unfeeling, only he began in the realm of emotions as 
well as in that of thought where most of us leave off. 
He did not want to be deceived by a pathetic fallacy any 
more than by an intellectual delusion. 

Such an uncontrollable craving after solid truth will 
never be common and is sure to mark a man off from 
the rest of mankind. For a long time Angellier was 
too exclusively a high priest of the intelligence, or, to 
put it in terms cf current prejudice, an intellectual. 
As a professor, illuminating as he was, he could not be 
said to be exactly helpful. He contented himself with 
giving you his judgment—often disheartening by its 
subtlety and comprehensiveness—about the object of 
your studies or about your own efforts. He was just as 
mercilessly truthful with his most intimate friends and 
on the most intimate questions. Yet one might feel all 
the time that he loved you—perhaps loved you with the 
power of his nature more than you loved him—but as 
Socrates, Fénelon and Newman must have loved their 
friends, that is to say, in the light of truth and sub 
specie zternitatis. Conversely and naturally—-though 
at first sight it may seem rather surprising—for a long 
time he was inclined to laxism. He could not under- 
stand mistakes, but he understood weaknesses. The 
conclusion of his well-known work on Robert Burns is 
laxist : he wanted to be remembered, he said, as ‘‘ le 
critique de l’indulgence’’. One might also reasonably 
infer from his writings that his life was not uniformly 
stoic. His philosophy was stoic, but too many of his 
songs are epicurean. 

Gradually his notions of morals, public and private, 
underwent a change, and his whole mental substance 
became different: at the same time firmer and more 
mellow. What the causes of this change were his 
books alone would not tell, but they give clear enough 
hints. His first book of verse, ‘‘ A l’Amie Perdue ’’, is 
the story of a great and high love for a woman who at 
last made him share her own view of duty and sacrifice. 
The moral level of this admirable sequence is so superior 
to that of the volumes on Burns that some revolution 
must have intervened, and it was no other than that 
which the poem itself relates. Just about the same time 
the Dreyfus Affair struck Angellier, not as the vindica- 
tion of right and justice which it purported to be, but as 
the coalition of all sorts of appetites and anarchisms 
against order and patriotism. The condition in which 
France found herself shortly after the victory, not of 
Dreyfus, but of the politicians who used his name and 
sufferings, confirmed him in his judgment and made him 
cast about for remedies. He saw none other than a 
strong policy based on strong principles, and his interest 
in the royalist movement—if not his complete adhesion 
—was not by any means a surprising conversion, 
though it did surprise superficial lookers-on, who 
only knew his independent way of thinking and haughty 
spirit, and could not imagine him giving up the phantom 
that we call republican liberty. The same wave and 
familiar intercourse with a few religious-minded persons 
brought him back to long-forgotten Catholic notions. 
He had always been interested in what he called the 
“ beautifully-woven ’’ lives of truly religious men and 
women; he became more so as he saw better the con- 
nexion between the moral state of a community and 
Christianity. By slow degrees one could see deep modi- 


fications in the lines of his simple but wide-embracing 
metaphysics. 


He had long been arrested by the 


problem of evil; he turned from it to the problem 
goodness. After placing for many years his whole hope 
of immortality in the survival of some of his works, he 
adopted notions which became more definite in some of 
his latest verse, and the quiet insistence with which so 
brave a man, who saw the approach of death with so 
much equanimity, demanded the last rites of his Church 
can only be ascribed to conviction. 

These transformations in his ideas had brought about 
a noticeable change in his attitude. He was less exclu- 
sively attentive to the purely intellectual side of a ques- 
tion; he took more interest in men, in their lives and 
efforts ; his powerful satire was turned less against mere 
stupidity and more against unscrupulous or ambitious 
talent; he was more human, affectionate, and almost 
tender with his friends, and the generosity and readiness 
to assist of which he had given so many proofs through- 
out his career—often at the expense of his own interests 
—improved by this kindliness. Genuine tears fell upon 
his grave. 

Such was Angellier the man. We shall find a great 
deal of him in his writings, when the publication of his 
posthumous poems gives us an opportunity of examin- 
ing their characteristics. 


MEMORIES OF A CATHEDRAL. 
By Fitson Younc. 
IV. 

OTHING cculd have been more austere than the 
method of cur technical training. We were started 

on Best’s Pedal Exercises, went through the in- 
creasing intricacies of Merkel’s Pedal Studies, and from 
that we launched out on Bach’s Eight Short Preludes 
and Fugues and his Six Trios. After that probably 
Rheinberger’s Sonatas, or possibly a sonata of Guilmant 
interposed before the more difficult Rheinbergers, then 
more and more elaborate Bach, and beyond that any- 
thing you pleased. What we were drilled in was abso- 
lute precision ; hesitation, slovenliness, or lack of rhythm 
were the unforgivable sins, and his most scathing 
criticism was, ‘* You are playing like an old lady ’’. We 
were drilled also in playing the chorales of Bach from 
pen score written out by ourselves in the soprano, alto, 
tenor, and bass clefs—an admirable simultaneous train- 
ing in sight-reading and pure part-playing. The more 
brilliant pupils (alas! I was never one of them) could 
perform almost incredible feats in this direction, reading 
at sight and playing the transcription into open score 
of some of the fugues from ‘‘ Das wohltemperirtes 
Klavier ’’. But anything in the nature of show pieces, 
of things written for display, was strictly excluded from 
the curriculum. It was understood that if we wished to 
do such things we must do them by ourselves, with s 
touch of smiling derision at the mere mention of them. 
And the greatest things of Bach, such as the G Minor 
Fantasia and Fugue, the A Minor, E Minor, B Minor, 
D Minor, were held sacred from the degradation of being 
used for educational purposes ; quite properly, I think. 
Little things that most teachers of the organ ignore 
were curiously insisted upon by our master, such as 
absolute precision and firmness in putting down 
the notes of a chord. A sloppy, nerveless method, 
where one note sounded sooner than another, gave 
him positive physical distress, and I have seen a pupil 
kept for half an hour doing nothing but putting 
down a chord and taking it off again. The true 
value of dotted notes—much ignored in organ play- 
ing; phrasing—almost totally ignored by other 
masters—and the getting of accent by playing the 
accented note a fraction of a beat late, holding it 
down to its extreme value, and preceding it by a 
staccato note—these were all features of his style of 
playing and teaching. I think more than anything 
else he driiled us in the importance of strict time, know- 
ing quite well that later discretion would supply us with 
the necessary freedom from a mechanical style, but that 
unless we had the sense of time and rhythm firmly 
implanted in us at the beginning our future individuali- 
ties of style would be built on a shifting and insecure 
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foundation. How necessary this was anyone can test 
for himself by attending nine out of ten organ recitals 
that are given in England. In playing Bach, or con- 
trapuntal music, the tendency of all players not so drilled 
is to get faster and faster, which they do, having to 
bring themselves back to a tempo at which they can 
play the notes at all by sudden and obvious reining-in 
at difficult moments. It is dreadfully nervous work to 
listen, say, to the G Minor organ fugue of Bach played 
in this way. A certain pace is set; but if you keep the 
rhythm of that pace in your head you will find that by 
the time the fourth voice has entered the tempo has 
increased almost by one half. The result is that, instead 
of every note sounding clear and separate, the com- 
position from the middle to the end is blurred and 
stumbled over in a dreadful way, as though by adding 
more stops and making more noise it had ceased to 
matter whether all the notes were played or given their 
natural value. This is sometimes called a broad style 
of playing ; the large manner, tone-painting, and so on. 
Believe me, these are only names for slovenliness, in- 
accuracy, and digital incapacity. The exciting tendency 
of all contrapuntal music makes it necessary for the 
player to apply to himself a kind of mental brake; the 
piece acquires momentum; it is like a thing running 
down a hill; true breadth and dignity are only attained 
by keeping the mass in check and holding it, while still 
rolling forward, in true restraint and control. 

Organists sometimes wonder why their instrument is 
unpopular among the majority of refined and cultivated 
musicians ; or perhaps they would even be surprised to 
learn that it is; but I can assure them of the fact; and 
not only that, but I say the detestation in which it is held 
by many sensitive musicians is in far too many cases 
amply justified. If public performers on the pianoforte 
committed such faults as I have described, they would 
be laughed out of existence. By the habit of slovenli- 
ness organists have brought upon themselves the dis- 
repute in which as musicians they are held. And un- 
fortunately they are all lumped together ; the really skil- 
ful player, the artist and student, has to suffer for the 
misdemeanours of the fumbling amateur who Sunday 
by Sunday makes hideous the service in the parish 
church. It is unfortunate that the only experience many 
people have of the organist is these dismal travesties of 
musical performance; for it is not only the humble 
village organist who is to blame, but often his eminent 
and skilful superior. The organ is the most dominating 
and magnificent of all musical instruments, but it does 
not always attract the most domincting and magnificent 
musical talent, partly because its emotional range is (or 
ought to be) limited, and also because, like all magnifi- 
cent things, it becomes a terrible weapon in the hands 
of the incompetent. It demands a greater exercise of 
those two artistic qualities, taste and restraint, than any 
other instrument; and I think that I am right in saying 
that in proportion to its demands it probably receives 
less of these than any other instrument. Ail these are 
reasons why the work done for thirty-four years in the 
organ loft of my cathedral should receive the gratitude 
and praise of every artist and musician, since it was 
singly directed to the inculcation and preservation of 
purity and style. 


LETTERS FROM WILDER SPAIN. 
By CoLoNeEL WILLOUGHBY VERNER. 
THE DEFENCE OF TARIFA, DECEMBER 1510. 


A DAY’S ride south of my home in the Spanish wilds 

lies the famous old fortress of Tarifa, named after 
the Arab warrior Tarif, who seized and fortified it early 
in the eighth century, and whose name, as all the world 
knows, gave birth to the word which now so vexes 
politicians. 

When, in the autumn of 1810, exactly one hundred 
years ago, Wellington had retired to the Lines of 
Torres Vedras, Soult, who was laying siege to Cadiz, 
decided to seize Tarifa and sent thither General Laval 
with 80co men and artillery. The route taken by the 


French passes within a few yards of my dwelling, and 


about six miles north of Tarifa it emerges from a moun- 
tain pass and skirts the shore of the Atlantic. At one 
point it winds round a rocky spur within 150 yards of 
the sea, below a crag surmounted by an old watch-tower 
known as the Torre de la Pefia, before it debouches on 
the historic plain of Salado, the scene. of the decisive 
fight between the Christians and Moors in the fourteenth 
century. At the time of Laval’s advance, this road, 
then, as now, the only one available for artillery or 
wheeled transport, was closed by the daring and 
resource of the British Navy. For a line-of-battle ship, 
H.M.S. ‘‘ Standard ’’, accompanied by the ‘‘ Tuscan ”’ 
frigate and several gunboats anchored inside the 
treacherous Cabezos shoals, close in-shore with springs 
on their cables, at a point where their broadsides swept 
the road with cannon balls and grape-shot. The old 
tower bears marks of the castigation it then received to 
this day. But in December came a heavy westerly gale, 
and our ships had to beat off a dangerous lee-shore. A 
huge swell and heavy sea, which breaks a mile from the 
shore, runs in here and, looking at it when a stiff breeze 
is blowing, I have marvelled at the superb seamanship 
of our gallant sailors in making good an offing under 
such conditions. For it is not hard to imagine that they 
remained until they could remain no longer. The 
instant they withdrew, the French artillery passed the 
rocky spur and advanced across the plain and on 19 De- 
cember drove in the defenders and commenced to con- 
struct siege batteries on some heights within 500 yards 
of the ancient walls of Tarifa. 

Meanwhile our ships found shelter under the lee of the 
promontory of Tarifa, whence they could bring a certain 
amount of fire on the south and west sides of the town, 
no doubt thus causing the French to concentrate their 
efforts on points which were less well supported. 
There was some very sharp fighting on the north side 
on 20 December and following days, and_ on 
26 December a wide breach in the walls was effected, 
and Laval summoned the garrison to surrender. The 
British commander, Skerrett, sent a curt refusal, whilst 
the Spanish General, Copons, with all the martial pride 
of his countrymen, sent the characteristic reply that he 
would ‘‘ treat with the French General in the breach ’’! 
The town at this time was encircled by a high Moorish 
wall with small square bastions in places, some 
capable of holding a field-piece, the intervening curtains 
between them being crenellated for archers at intervals 
of one yard and with a banquette four feet wide about 
four feet below the loopholes. ‘There was no ditch or 
other obstacle outside the walls. The crenellated walls 
were only fifteen inches thick, and whilst giving good 
head-cover from musketry fire to men on the banquette 
were, of course, no protection whatever against cannon- 
shot. The main wall was much thicker, eight feet in 
some places, but its general weakness is proved by the 
fact that some of the French cannon-shot pierced it and 
entered the houses behind. 

But the peculiar feature of the place and one which, 
as events proved, exercised a dominating influence over 
the whole attack and defence was a deep and narrow 
ravine, which led down from the east to the centre of 
the wall of the town. A mountain torrent ran 
at its bottom and, passing through an iron portcullis 
under a bastion, ran through the town to the sea. On 
the left, or south, bank of this ravine the high ground 
actually commands the walls at only 100 yards range! 
It would indeed be hard to imagine a more defenceless 
place, save only against escalade by a foe unprovided 
with artillery. Owing to the weak and antiquated 
nature of the walls, only three field-pieces and four 
cohorn mortars could be mounted by the defenders on 
the sides liable to attack. Eye-witnesses of the defence 
assert that only one field-piece and one cohorn took any 
important share in repelling the assault. They also aver 
that the breach, although apparently practicable from 
the side of the French, was really not so, since inside of 
it there was a vertical drop of fifteen to twenty feet, and 
that the Engineer officer, Smith, who was the heart and 
soul of the defence (and who lived to become General 
Sir C. Smith), had made such masterful retrenchments 
inside the town as to make the passage of the breach 
but the first step in effecting its capture. 
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It was under these conditions that at daylight on the 
last day of the year 1810 the defenders, who kept 
watch on the walls, suddenly spied a column of 1000 
French Grenadiers, all picked men, which, moving 
rapidly down the ravine towards the breach, swerved 
and flung itself against the portcullis, which was only 
a few yards to the north of it. The portcullis and 
banquette on either side of it was held by Lt.-Col. 
Gough (afterwards Lord Gough) with his 87th Irish 
Fusiliers, a detachment of the 47th Regiment being on 
his right and a part of the 95th Rifles on his left. 
The Spanish soldiers held the walls south of the 47th 
and on to the sea side, where the attack was not pressed. 

The attacking column was met by a heavy musketry 
-fire in front and rifle fire from the Rifles in flank, sup- 
plemented by volleys of grape-shot from the one field- 
piece which bore on the ravine from the N.E. bastion. 
After suffering terrible losses, it ‘‘ put about ”’ and fled. 
The gallantry of the French officers may be gauged by 
the fact that several ran right up to the foot of the walls ! 
The carnage among the assailants was terrible: the 
rout was complete. Four nights later, the French 
after striking the trunnions from their guns and destroy- 
ing their stores, broke camp and retreated northward, 
abandoning all their heavy ordnance and equipage. 
This, in brief, is the story of the glorious defence of 
Tarifa in 1810. 

The place has ever exercised a great fascination over 
me, not alone for its historic interest, but for the reason 
that a portion of the Battalion of the Rifle Brigade I 
served in for many years had when known as the 95th 
Rifles taken a very active share in the defence of the 
town and in the fighting which preceded and followed 
it in the district between Tarifa and Cadiz—a district 
with which I have for long been intimately acquainted. 
Hence I had resolved, years ago, that if the fates were 
propitious, I would visit Tarifa on the centenary of its 
gallant defence. In the accomplishment of my pious 
desire, fortune favoured me, and the last days of Decem- 
ber 1910 saw me once again in the historic town. 

The old defences are in many places exactly as they 
were in 1810, the dimensions and descriptions of the 
walls already given are as they are now—and were. 
Those portions still standing bear many a scar from 
shot and shell. The famous breach has been built up 
and the historic stream in the ravine has been diverted 
from its original westward course, and now, bending 
sharply south, enters a tunnelled culvert outside the 
walls and runs down to the sea. Where the portcullis 


stood is now an open street leading through the town. 


Only during the last ten or fifteen years portions of the 
old curtains have been removed, leaving the ancient 
Moorish towers standing square and grimly alone, thus 
marking the general line of the old defences. Here and 
again, hideous white-plastered modern Spanish houses 
have been built, and cling, limpet-like, to the venerable 
and war-worn stones of the bastions. To reach the top 
of the crumbling walls at places where they still remain 
is no easy matter, for squalid houses have been reared 
against them inside the town. But south of the site of 
the old portcullis, the old Moorish quarter is almost 
intact. Here the walls are nigh fifty feet high and 
dominate and enfilade the more northern portion of the 
eastern defences. Access to this part is gained by 
passing through dirty cottages and grass-grown patios 


- to the waste ground behind, now littered with broken 


masonry and overgrown with scrub. But once the old 
tamparts are reached, the conditions improve. Some of 
the old bastions, with their deep embrasures, are prac- 
tically intact, as also are considerable lengths of the 
crenellated walls and banquette between them. Behind 
the banquette is a sheer drop of fifteen to twenty-five 
feet ; below are ruined wails, overgrown with lentiscus, 
rock-loving shrubs and flowering plants, whilst gnarled 
and weather-beaten fig-trees grow vigorously from 
unexpected points. Here and again the walls bear 
eloquent testimony to the French cannon, in the form 
of large, basin-shaped cavities where projectiles struck 
and failed to penetrate. 

All who have visited an old battlefield know how 
hard it is to reconstitute the scene and to décide where 
either attackers or defenders were posted. But in the 


case of an assault on a fortified post, no such difficulties 
exist, for the ancient obstacles, if still in position, show 
unerringly how the fight was waged. ‘Thus it was that, 
standing on a flanking Moorish tower whence I couid 
trace the line of the old walls, it was easy to recognise 
the exact spot held by Gough and his Irish Fusiliers, as 
well as the portion held by my own Riflemen. I could 
see the very bend of the stream where, in Napier’s 
glowing words, ‘“‘ a living stream of French Grenadiers 
glided swiftly down its bed and suddenly coming into 
view dashed like a torrent against the portcullis ’’. The 
whole scene rose before me. Now it was that ‘‘ the 
87th, previously silent, arose and with a crashing volley 
smote the head of the French column ’’. The ground 
was strewn with Grenadiers, clad in blue, with red 
plastrons and white cross-belts; the survivors ever 
pushing on, whilst the red-coats in front and the green- 
jackets in flank plied them with a deadly fire at less than 
fifty yards’ range. Gough stood at the portcullis (the 
Gough whom Lord Seaton used to describe as 
‘* that terrible Irishman who will always call me 
* Sayton ’ ’’!), and when the gallant French colonel fell, 
covered with wounds, against its iron bars, it was he 
who received his sword through them. This, at the 
moment when ‘‘ the French drummer, a gallant boy, 
beating the charge, dropped lifeless at his side’’! 
What a picture of war it would make! Of the ten 
wounded French officers who reached the portcullis and 
surrendered, only one survived! It is consoling to 
think that Skerrett, impressed by the heroism of the 
French and the miseries of their wounded, allowed Laval 
to remove those that had fallen in the attack. There 
was subsequently some contention between the 47th and 
87th as to who had the honour of defending the breach. 
The breach was not attacked, possibly because spies 
had warned the French that it was impracticable inside. 
But to this day, the more devout of my Spanish friends 
declare that the credit of defending the breach belonged 
neither to English or Spanish, but to the patron saint of 
Tarifa, ‘‘ Nuestra Sefora de la Luz ’’, who appeared 
in the breach and awed the godless Frenchman who had 
only a few days before desecrated the convent dedicated 
to her, a few miles east of the Torre de la Pefia. 


Such was the fight at Tarifa, and such were the men 


who fought there. 

Built into the old wall of the town is a memorial stone, 
with an inscription long since rendered indecipherable 
by the weathering of its surface exposed alternately to 
the torrid sun of Andalusian summers and the tornadoes 
of winter rains. I was fortunate enough to get a copy 
of it taken by a priest many years ago before it had 
faded for ever from remembrance : it runs as follows: 


HANC PARTEM MURI [AB] 
GALLIS OBSIDENTIBUS 
DIRUPTAM BRITANNI 

DEFENSORES 
[CON]STRUXERUNT 


Now and again the wanderer in this region comes 
across traces of the fierce struggle. I know of two 
French guns, trunnionless, planted on either side of a 
fountain which gushes from the mountain side. French 
shot are often found, several were dug up recently by a 
Spanish friend of mine when rebuilding his house in 
Tarifa. In many of the remote hillside farms French 
cannon-balls do service for weighing barley and flour— 
I have one in my own patio which is thus used. That 
Laval’s force visited my dwelling, both during their 
advance and retreat I make not the smallest doubt, for 
in those days it was a flourishing ‘‘ cortijo ’’ where 
bread was baked for the surrounding district. It is 
thus described in ‘‘ Dyott’s Diaries ’’ as having been 
visited by the author of those cheery reminiscences in 
1801, and I make no doubt that Laval’s Grenadiers trod 
the identical same stones in the patio that I do to this 
day, and that they made very short shrift of the worthy 
baker’s supplies of corn and food. 
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THE MARCH MEDLEY. 

OWEVER inclement the latter days of March and 
signs of spring however rare, we may be sure that 
somewhere, true to his time—in Kent, it may be, or 
Hampshire, or on the farthest Cornish coast—before the 
month is ended, the chiff-chaff, first of those countless 
hosts of migratory singing-birds whose coming he fore- 
tells, will proclaim, in far-sounding couplets, that he has 
found his way home. It may be that, in the teeth of a 
bitter nor’-easter, howling over some wild southern 
heath, you will hear, in a lull of the gale, a plaintive- 
sweet cry—‘‘ hoowit ’’—which makes you halt and prick 
up your ears. And as you watch the lonely little tra- 
veller where, from twig to twig of the swaying thorn- 
bush on whose bare boughs he seeks a scanty meal, 
he flits, too hungry and too weary to sing, but sending 
up from time to time that pitiful cry, you marvel at the 
might of the mysterious, irresistible impulse which can 
lure across the sea, reckless of fatigue and cold, to this 
inhospitable land so frail and fragile a thing. Poor 
forlorn wanderer, is your first thought; then, quick on 
that, comes the second. Dauntless little pioneer 
adventuring boldly into the cheerless northern home of 
his birth, to brave all the rigours of an English spring. 

It is not surprising that the chiff-chaff’s voice, sud- 
denly uplifting itself in the midst of the March chorus, 
is hailed with enthusiasm. The knell of winter seems 
to be sounded in those two ringing notes, struck, as it 
were, by double blows from some tiny anvil. Here, we 
say, is the prophet, come from afar, who foretells the 
re-birth of Nature. 

March—the chiff-chaff notwithstanding—is emphati- 
cally the month of our perennial songsters, so-called. 
All the winter through redbreast, skylark, and thrush 
have sung at intervals, but it is not, as a rule, until 
February is well advanced that blackbird and chaffinch, 
two notable late-comers, join in, and now they are in 
full voice. But even amongst these almost domestic 
birds, as we have grown to regard them, migration goes 
on—but not complete as with those April-comers 
whose courier is the chiff-chaff—a migration, not 
of whole species, but of individuals. Yet, though 
it may be the throstle who pipes to us in March 
is not the bird who sang so loudly from the same 
spot three months ago, and even the friendly robin 
who took our crumbs so confidingly at Christmas was 
not our last year’s neighbour but a casual wanderer 
from the far north, many of us probably would be dis- 
posed scornfully to deny the truth of a theory which dis- 
turbs us in our placid acceptance of the belief that these 
March choristers are not, all of them, home-staying, con- 
stant friends, who never fail us however hard the winter. 

What a chorus it is, making all March melodious, 
through which the chiff-chaff’s unpretending song first 
obtrudes itself! It is as though the singers strove in 
one great final effort to prove themselves at least the 
equals of the home-returning April troupe. Winter, 
lingering late and prolonging the stern struggle for 
bare existence, will check the mating-fervour of the 
birds, but, when in mid-March perhaps, a warm wind 
at last breaks up the frost and snow, bird-life and bird- 
passions wake to new activity under the healing in- 
fluence of the first mild days, and one unanimous out- 
burst of melody rings from hedge-row and coppice. The 
wealth and exuberance of this early spring song is never 
so fully realised as when one returns, in March, from 
a winter spent in America. There, in latitudes far south 
of ours, the most vivid impression carried away by the 
English traveller, accustomed at all seasons of the year 
to the abundant bird-life of his native land, is the utter 
silence, in winter, of the American country-side. With 
the approach of winter birds hasten southward almost 
€n masse to escape from the paralysing frost and snow ; 
and you may go, then, for hundreds of miles and listen 
in vain for the voice of any bird; while all you see, 
perhaps, will be, in the country, that hardy cosmopolitan, 
the crow, and in cities the ubiquitous ‘‘ English ”’ 
sparrow who, deliberately introduced years ago to rid 
New York of insect pests, has long outstayed his wel- 
come ; but who, serenely oblivious of the fact, has, with 
his innate capacity for adapting himself to any climate 


or conditions, settled down comfortably as a duly 
naturalised American citizen, to his own entire satisfac- 
tion, but with the utmost illwill of the inhabitants of 
his adopted country, bird and human, who bitterly resent 
his presence and who would gladly be rid of him if they 
could. That March day on which you hear, in one of 
the northern United States, a blue-bird or a song- 
sparrow, the earliest harbingers of spring, raise his soli- 
tary voice amid a waste of late-lying snow, is a day to be 
remembered. So that, when you come home, you are 
amazed at the change from the silence and solitude of 
the land you have left, and, while listening, on a still, 
sunny March afternoon, to the whole bird-population 
of some sheltered Wessex valley, singing ‘‘in a 
charm ’’, you fall to wondering where room is to be 
found for other voices. 

In the medley of sound, song jostling song as they 
issue from the multitude of eager throats, there can be 
recognised the blackbird’s leisurely unfinished strain; 
the chaftinch’s cascade of song; the missel-thrush’s 
pean ; the re-iterated phrases of the song-thrush, ‘‘ who 
breasts all the bitterness of March because, behind the 
driving sleet, he hears young April’s dancing feet ’’; 
the redbreast’s sweetly wistful refrain; the humble 
ditties of greenfinch, hedge-sparrow, and yellow- 
hammer, and the oft-repeated trill of the cirl-bunting, 
the vellow-hammer’s rarer cousin. The ‘‘ ox-eye ’”’ 
sharpens his saw, and the wren pours out his jubilant 
carol, while, in the distance, blending with and welding 
together the nearer voices, a rapturous skylark obbligato 
throbs unceasingly through the air. And yet the very 
lavishness, the proedigality of this March chorus, may 
seem to some to detract from its charm. It is all so full- 
bodied, so robust; it is, as it were, forced upon our 
notice. Every singer seems to be trying to 
outdo his neighbour. One is grateful to the 
throstle whose early pipe cheers some drear 
December day, but, in spring, if he sang a 
little less loudly, one would perhaps rate him 
higher. The peerless blackbird must be acquitted 
of the charge of mere loudness. He is unique. 
His mellow desultory note seems the outpouring 
of purest joie de vivre—the half-involuntary out- 
burst of a master who is too indolent to take the 
trouble to finish what he has so superbly begun. Many 
persons who, in January, hear a missel-thrush think 
they listen to a blackbird. But our sable friend with 
‘his yellow dagger of a bill ’’ is too sparing of his organ 
to begin thus early. There is, perhaps, some resemb- 
lance between the two songs, but, while the blackbird 
flutes, the storm-cock declaims with wild ringing 
emphatic utterance. 

Can it be denied that John Burroughs, the American 
author, has some grounds for his belief that Britons 
are incapable of appreciating any bird-song which is not 
shouted at them? Which of our songsters are the most 
popular? Surely the loudest, the mostexuberant. The 
redbreast, certainly, is a favourite, but not because of 
his song, though he, too, belongs ‘‘ to the royal line 
of the nightingale ’’. Would the nightingale be so 
famous did he sing only by day? Probably not; but 
his glorious serenade, sounding through the night when 
all else is still, we cannot help but hear. The nightin- 
gale apart, no bird-minstrels have been lauded by our 
poets more than song-thrush and skylark. No de- 
lusion, perhaps, is more common than that which 
supposes the nightingale to sing only at night. If 
Burroughs is right, this is not to be wondered at. 
Amidst a clamour of the louder voices, the nightingale’s, 
so powerful at night, by day is often drowned. One 
Sunday morning in April a nightingale sang for half-an- 
hour by a high road on which troops of holiday-makers 
passed and repassed continually. All of them seemed, 
and no doubt were, utterly unconscious of the exquisite 
strains which the hidden bird poured out, but at last one 
man stopped and asked what we were listening to. 
When told, he remarked in casual tones, ‘‘ Pretty bird, 
ain’t it? ’’ and went on his way. Had a song-thrush 
struck up loudly from the elm-tree above the hedge, it 
may be that some, at least, of those deaf ones would 
have turned and listened. 
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The April migrants, sweet-voiced as many of them 
are, lack, as a rule, that robust quality of tone which 
we remark in the March singers. The chiff-chaff, 
earliest of them all, is audible enough, certainly, and 
his hammered-out refrain becomes a weariness to the 
flesh as summer advances. The whitethroat, too, is 
not exactly of a retiring disposition. But blackcap and 
garden warbler, nightingale, willow-wren and wood- 
wren belong to the aristocracy of song. They do not 
mingle with the crowd, but practise a fine reserve. He 
who would hear them must often seek them in secluded 
places, and heard thus their melody seems doubly pre- 
cious. What sound so ‘‘ woodsy ’’—to use the expres- 
sive American term—as the dainty wood-wren’s sibilant 
refrain? And yet how littlke known! The willow- 
wren’s exquisite little peal, though it ring from every 
coppice, is too delicate for the common ear. It will, per- 
haps, be admitted that the nightingale, by association no 
less than by his intrinsic merit, stands in a class apart ; 
but two of the most gifted of his fellows, who run him 
very close, are two of the shyest, the blackcap and the 
garden warbler. The blackcap is the better known; 
indeed, one fancies that he takes the credit for much 
music which rightfully belongs to the garden warbler, 
who, in some places, seems to be actually the more 
plentiful of the two. His song resembles, in some re- 
spects, that of the more famous blackcap, but should 
one be fortunate enough to hear them both together, 
no confusion is possible. The garden warbler’s is the 
more mellow song—is richer, deeper; it is like some 
exquisitely-toned wood-wind instrument ; a liquid long- 
continued warble, poured out, as it were, without pre- 
meditation or study. The blackcap’s, on the other hand, 
is more leisured; it is a higher-pitched, thinner, more 
silvery sound—the studied effort, it seems, of a well- 
trained artist. The song is also shorter and more 
broken than his rival’s. |The blackcap, in fact, is a 
soprano; the garden warbler a contralto. 

George Meredith in ‘‘ The Thrush in February ”’ 


speaks somewhat disparagingly of ‘‘ the foreign 
singers’. But the great man was unjust. The shy 
elusive migratory warblers are no foreigners. Native- 


born. equally with song-thrush and skylark, but less 
hardy, they—like other delicately nurtured native bipeds 
—go abroad for the winter and return home in spring. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE FIVE HUNDRED. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REvIEw. 
White’s Club, 30 March 1gr1. 


Sir,—The friend and defender of the Radical party, 
Sir Henry Lucy, who for some strange Harmsworthian 
reason is allowed to ‘‘ spread himself ’’ weekly in the 
alleged Conservative organ the ‘‘ Observer ’’, has 
lately given his readers the apparently inspired informa- 
tion that the names of the five hundred dummy peers, 
who are to be created by Mr. Asquith for the express 
purpose of wrecking the Constitution, are already se- 
lected and written down in a list. Surely it is time that 
somebody pointed out that the King and the King alone 
has the power to create peers in this country, and that 
if his Majesty were to fall in with Mr. Asquith’s 
grotesque and indecent suggestion he would be practi- 
cally signing his own abdication. What earthly 
grounds can anyone have for supposing that his Majesty 
has ever even for a moment contemplated taking such 
a disastrous step ? 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
ALFRED DOUGLAS. 


THE RECIPROCITY INDICTMENT. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 


Junior Constitutional Club, Piccadilly W. 
16 March 


Sir,—The controversy upon the topic of the Reci- 
procity treaty between Canada and the States discloses 


the fact that neither the operation of tariffs nor their 
ethical aspect has been the subject of any deep thought 
or study in Great Britain, hence the conflicting opinions 
and erroneous conclusions arrived at on all sides. 
Under these circumstances a, few explanatory observa- 
tions from one who, from the standpoint of a long ex- 
perience in tariff countries, has made the subject one 
of special investigation may prove of valuable assistance 
in determining our future policy. 

Both from experience and philosophical analysis I can 
positively assert that a tariff operates detrimentally upon 
the trade of the country against which it is levied and 
reciprocally upon that which levies. The exports from 
the former to the latter will diminish with the increase 
of such toll until extinction is reached, and a correspond- 
ing decrease of imports will ensue in the exchange. 

Now if such tolls, in the aggregate, are not recipro- 
cated by a corresponding toll imposed against the ex- 
ports of the taxing country, the latter will benefit 
to the full extent of the toll at the expense of the other, 
but if reciprocated both’ lose merely the cost of collec- 
tion ; obviously therefore retaliation is not only necessary 
to recoup the imposition, but must have the effect even- 
tually of abolishing tariffs altogether, because the cost 
of collection is prohibitive and can only be resorted to 
profitably for revenue, and that only nominally when a 
tolerable margin is left on balance. 

But even in the latter case, or assuming that the whole 
of the toll is profit, it is palpable that no real gain is 
effected, since the reaction excludes the trade of the 
taxing country finally from the market of its neighbour, 
against which the toll has been levied. 

Great Britain is the only country in the world, apart 
from India, which does not insist upon restitution of 
the tolls imposed against her trade, and she therefore 
protects and encourages hostility to her own trade to 
such an extent that it is no longer profitable or possible 
to establish new industries in the country, whilst the old 
ones must gradually languish and die. 

Ethically considered, tariffs are immoral when not 
reciprocated, because the taxing country relies upon the 
ignorance of its neighbour to derive profit from the tolls, 
just as the person does whose ideas of morality recon- 
cile his conscience to the annexation of his neighbour’s 
watch or purse. 

When the British public and the various nations of 
the world come to regard the habit of toll gathering from 
the ethical side, toll gathering will cease spontaneously, 
and reciprocal free trade and international unity will be 
the logical result. 

No country can suffer without causing suffering by 
reaction upon its neighbours, and therefore each coun- 
try should strive to promote the welfare of its neighbours 
as part of its duty and policy in the furtherance of its 
own welfare and prosperity. By this showing it is 
evident that the reciprocity proposals between Canada 
and the United States must prove highly beneficial to 
those two communities, and by reaction to us and the 
rest of the world. Let us hope that when the practical 
results of the treaty have proved the truth of my deduc+ 
tions the example will be spontaneously followed by all. 

Yours faithfully, 
A. WatTTERs. 


‘“LETTERS OF A CLEVER WOMAN.” 


To the Editor of the SatrurDAY REVIEW. 


S. James’ Theatre, King Street, 
S. James’ S.W. 29 March rg11. 

Sir,—Mrs. Craigie’s reputation as a novelist did not 
induce me to accept her play ‘‘ The Ambassador ’’. I 
accepted it because I thought it a good play, and so it 
proved itself to be. I have made ‘‘ many experiments ”’ 
with unknown names. It has been part of my policy as 
a manager to produce works by new dramatic authors. 
‘* The Ambassador ”’ was an artistic and a great finan- 
cial success. It ran for one hundred and sixty-three 
performances at this theatre, and I made thousands of 
pounds profit out of it. It was also acted in the pro- 
vinces by me and my companies more than one hundred 
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times. It was played for a considerable time to very 
large receipts in America by Mr. Dan Frohman’s com- 
pany. It is my intention to revive it when an oppor- 
tunity arises. 
Yours faithfully, 
GEORGE ALEXANDER. 


“ITALIAN FANTASIES.” 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 


21 Bedford Street, London W.C. 
23 March tort. 


Sir,—You find fault with Mr. Zangwill’s ‘‘ taste and 
style ’’ in your notice of his ‘* Italian Fantasies ’’ in the 
SaturpAy Review of 18 March. They can safely be 
left to the judgment of his readers or posterity: but 
when you say, ‘‘ He is so unversed in elementary Italian 
history as to suppose that the Countess Matilda left 
her States to the Church, and not merely her vast allodial 
possessions ’’, you, in your own words, ‘“‘ mislead 
seriously ’’. Mr. Zangwill did not make the mistake 
suggested, and he is misrepresented by your critic. 
He does not say that the Countess left her ‘‘ States ”’: 
he particularly uses the word ‘‘ possessions ’’, and says 
that these were practically the foundation of the *‘ States 
of the Church ”’ (‘‘ Italian Fantasies ’’, page 302). I 
hope you will allow me to correct your reviewer’s mis- 
statement in a place as prominent as you have given to 
the accusation. 

Yours faithfully, 
Ww. HEINEMANN. 


[It is surely evident that Mr. Zangwill meant to in- 
clude Matilda’s States in the word ‘‘ possessions ”’, for 
he goes on to say that these became “‘ practically the 
foundation of the States of the Church ’’. How could 
a number of scattered allodial lands, some of which were 
also transalpine, have formed the foundation of a large 
State like the States of the Church? Does not Mr. 
Heinemann’s letter rather emphasise the author’s in- 
accuracy and haziness in this matter, for it was the 
Donation of Pippin in 755 that was ‘‘ practically the 
foundation of the States of the Church ’’. Mr. Zang- 
will post-dates the foundation by about three centuries 
and a half.—Ep. S.R.] 


‘VERITAS’? AND CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 
To the Editor of the SarurpAay REvIEw. 


Clun House, Surrey Street, Strand, W.C. 
20 March 


Sir,—In your last issue Mr. Stephen Paget replies to 
me in a short letter, which contains two flat contradic- 
tions. Mr. Paget, I think, is unwise in being so dog- 
matic, especially after his recent experiences in the law 
courts, in respect of certain equally dogmatic state- 
ments made in one of your contemporaries. With your 
permission, therefore, I will endeavour to show Mr. 
Paget that he would have been a little wiser if his con- 
tradictions had been a little less flat. 

He says that in my letter to you I credited him with 
certain statements on the subject of operations for 
appendicitis, which he never made. I think if Mr. Paget 
had a little more sense of humour he would not have 
suspected anybody of crediting him with a want of 
sympathy with operations. As the champion of vivi- 
section, and the secretary of the Research Defence 
Society, his opinions are in no danger whatever of being 
misunderstood on this particular subject. If, again, he 
had not been in such a hurry to convict me of a false 
statement, he would have noticed that I referred to him, 
in writing of him, as Mr. Paget, whereas the quotation 
was given as coming from a certain Dr. Paget. Mr. 


Stephen Paget and Dr. Paget were not very likely to be 
the same person, and, as a matter of fact, what has 
happened is this : that the typesetter has added a ‘‘t”’ 
That is the 


on to a name I wrote as ‘‘ Dr. Page’”’, 


alpha and omega of the whole matter. I have quoted 
Dr. Page’s opinion repeatedly in the press, and Mr. 
Paget’s sole excuse for his diatribe is a printer’s error, 
which, as I have said, he might have suspected, if he 
had not been in too great a hurry to notice the change 
trom Mr.” to “* Dr.” 

Then, Mr. Paget says that it is utterly false to say 
that he has ignored the laws of evidence in the cases re- 
ferred to by ‘‘ Veritas’’, in his letter printed in your 
issue of 11 February. ‘These cases are printed in Mr. 
Paget’s book, ‘‘ Faith and Works of Christian 
Science ’’, pages 169-197. ‘‘ Veritas ’’ says there are 
seventy-nine of them. Mr. Paget’s numbering makes 
sixty-eight of them. ‘‘ Veritas’’ seems a little in- 
accurate here, as in other respects. I said that these 
cases were given without a shadow of proof, without 
means of identification, and in defiance of all the usual 
laws of evidence. Anybody who likes can examine them 
for himself and see who is right. They are state- 
ments by doctors, whose names are not given, of 
patients, whose names are omitted, and the only 
guarantee that they are accurate is Mr. Paget’s word. 
Last time I reminded Mr. Paget of this, his answer was 
a very different one. In the ‘‘ Evening Standard ”’ for 
8 June 1909 he wrote: ‘‘ Mr. Dixon says that I ask 
the world to accept these cases on my word for them. 
Why should I askless? ’’ Here, Mr. Paget admits that 
he has done the very thing he now says I have falsely 
accused him of doing. 

Let us take No. 62, to which ‘‘ Veritas ’’ specifically 
refers. ‘‘ Veritas’’ says it is a typical example. May 
I borrow a phrase from Shakespeare and say, without 
offence, ‘‘1 thank thee, Jew, for teaching me that 
word ’’? It is extremely typical. It is a sort of general 
attack on Christian Science, without a particle of 
evidence in support of it, except that in brackets, at the 
beginning, it is stated that it was received ‘‘ from an 
American doctor’’. Perhaps I may be permitted to 
give another equally ‘‘ typical’? one. No. 50 begins, 
‘*] may mention a case which I know by report’’. I 
wonder what a judge would say to a witness who wanted 
to mention a case he knew by report? Yet Mr. Paget 
regards this as evidence, and tells us that we have got 
to accept his word for it. 

Let me be, however, what neither Mr. Paget nor 
‘* Veritas ’’ seems to pay particular attention to being, 
and that is absolutely accurate. Out of these sixty- 
eight cases, there are three in which an attempt is made 
to set up some sort of proof. No. 39 is based on a 
cutting from the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph ’’; No. 57 is a refer- 
ence to certain unspecified newspaper reports in America 
and to the death of Mr. Harold Frederic; whilst No. 58 
is based on a cutting from the ‘‘ New York Herald ”’’. 

Finally, I declared that, in the few cases I had been 
able to trace, Mr. Paget’s evidence had not proved very 
reliable. Let me take No. 58, which is one of Mr. 
Paget’s three cases of which some attempt is made at 
substantiation. It is a case taken from the Paris edition 
of the ‘‘ New York Herald’’, without the slightest 
attempt at verification. I say again, imagine a case 
presented in the law courts, of which the only evidence 
was a cutting from a daily paper published abroad. In 
this instance, though no names were given, I happened 
to know the circumstances, and I happened to know that 
the case which Mr. Paget there gave as evidence was a 
case which had been tried under most peculiar circum- 
stances, with the result that at the very time Mr. Paget 
was putting it forth as evidence, it was sub judice under 
appeal. Again, No. 53 is undiluted rubbish, and has 
no more to do with Christian Science, indeed I should 
say a good deal less, than with the medical profession, 
whilst as for No. 65, it evidently deals with some other 
body altogether. 

Now, I do not know what Mr. Paget’s ideas of 
evidence may be, but I would undertake to produce an 
absolutely unlimited amount of evidence of this nature, 
either for or against Christian Science, or anything else 
in the world. I think, however, I have shown enough 
to prove how extremely unwise Mr. Paget is whenever 
he rushes into print. 


Yours truly, 
FREDERICK Drxon. 
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REVIEWS. 


A GREAT LADY NOT HERSELF. 


“The Spanish Journal of Elizabeth, Lady Holland.” 
Edited by the Earl of Ilchester. London: Long- 
mans. 1910. 15s. net. 


DIARY may be valuable for different reasons. It 
may have a purely literary, or a personal and 
biographical, or an historical value as a contemporary 
record of events or impressions ; or it may combine, in 
rare cases, all these qualities. Pepys’ Diary is a good 
example of the book which will appeal alike to the 
lover of literature, the student of psychology and the 
historical scholar. Wesley’s Diary and Laud’s Diary 
are examples of the journals which belong to biography 
and history in equal degree. But in any and every 
case the importance of the record depends on the quality 
and character of the writer, the fidelity of the entry, 
and the range and significance of the events or im- 
pressions coming at first hand under the writer’s notice. 
What the recorder sees and hears may be far less im- 
portant than how he sees it and records it. The diary 
of an apparently insignificant person may thus tell pos- 
terity more than the diary of one who has played a 
leading part in the centre of the historical stage. And 
the reason for this is simple. <A diary is not a memoir. 
Important figures frequently write important memoirs, 
and always write important letters ; but their diaries only 
too often are a perfunctory scrap-heap of the husks, 
the core of which has been previously put into con- 
verSation, letters, speeches, acts. All that is left for 
the diary is a bald and soulless chronicle which may 
help a researcher to date a document, fix an event, or 
correct an inference. But if the writer of a diary has 
the true literary instinct, the finely sensitive eye to 
the inner significance of things, the human sympathy 
that instinctively and unconsciously responds to the 
comedy and tragedy of life, the annalistic scrapbook, 
however limited in the range of its record, will become 
a more precious possession than any memoir or 
autobiography. 

Tested by such standards the Spanish Journal of the 
notable Lady Holland is distinctly disappointing. It 
belongs organically to the Journal published recently 
in two volumes, but omitted from it for good reasons 
by the editor. Those two volumes were a valuable 
record by a lady who played a conspicuous part in the 
social and political life of her generation ; they were an 
important and complementary contribution to the 
Memoirs of the Whig party by her husband, distin- 
guished alike by his birth, his career and his political 
principles. But the interest of the Spanish Journal, 
which registers the account of two journeys in Spain, 
the first in 1802-05, the second in 1808-09, is inferior, 
though it ought not to be. Lady Holland visited Spain 
in the vears that followed the Peace of Amiens and 
immediately preceded Trafalgar, and again in the thriil- 
ing period of the Spanish Rising, of Roliga, Vimiero and 
the Convention of Cintra, of Moore’s immortal march 
and Corunna, of Wellington’s advance from Lisbon to 
Oporto. She was, the record shows elsewhere, a clever 
woman ; she knew or could get to know everybody that 
she wished ; she could have doors of palaces and monas- 
teries unlocked that were locked to other women, and 
she came from the centre of politics in England to the 
centre of politics in Spain. The Spain of 1802 and 
1808 and Lady Holland—could there at first sight be 
a more fortunate combination? But the result is dull 
and uninspiring, as dull as the ball-programme of a 
spoilt beauty when the hearts that beat behind the 
scrawled initials have ceased to be anything more than 
a pencilled illegibility, as dull as the Spanish journal of 
a greater woman’s greater brain, George Eliot’s, as dull 
as a page of Baedeker, and as useful. There are a few 
flashes here and there, a touch now and then which 
only makes the pages that precede and follow a trifle 
more flat; but this is assuredly not a book which a 
man will take down when the winter fire is dying away 
to sip a few paragraphs with feet on the hob before 


turning in. And the reason, however we may account 
for it, is not far to seek. There is neither the 
colour of Spain, nor the roll of the distant 
drum throbbing outside, nor, most important of 
all, a woman’s personality pulsing through the 
annalistic record. Yet Spain is there on every page, 
and the drums and trumpets of France and Spain and 
England meet us at every turn, and it is a woman who 
writes—so we are told, so we tell ourselves as we read; 
and we believe it, because we know, not because we feel. 
The rack alone would convince a reader of George 
Eliot’s diary in Spain, who had no other evidence, that 
this was a woman who had created Hetty Sorrel, Mrs. 
Poyser, Maggie Tulliver and Gwendolen Grandcourt. 
We are convinced that no one who read Lady Holland’s 
Spanish Journal could guess that he is privileged to 
scan the record of the beautiful woman whom Romney 
painted as a Virgin of the Sun (reproduced in the 
frontispiece), who was the Tsarina of the Holland House 
of history, was the mother who wrote the brief and 
vividly simple story of her successful concealment of 
her daughter Harriet by her first husband, Sir Godfrey 
Webster, and who arranged a sham funeral and 
triumphantly defeated the English law and the Italian 
authorities. Lord Ilchester has done well to print 
these two and a half pages in his preface, and we could 
wish there were two hundred of the same quality in the 
Journal proper. 

Yet the Journal is most useful and _ historically 
valuable. It will go on to the specialist’s shelf after it 
has been pencilled and digested. But the reader who 
is not a specialist will take it down from time to time, 
read a bit, turn the pages in idle curiosity, yawn and 
put it back again. It will appeal to him or her as little 
as a Calendar of Close Rolls, the Annual Register, or 
a Field Return of a military staff officer. The his- 
torical novelist may wrest from it a few patches of 
colour ; art critics will verify the genealogy of pictures 
before they go on to the auctioneer’s catalogue; the 
biographer of the Hollands will be supplied with fifty 
footnotes ; the historian of political parties in the first 
decade of the nineteenth century will find much to con- 
firm, and something to correct, in his piecing together 
of the views of the Whigs ; and, above all, the historian 
of the Peninsular War will glean many scraps. The 
impressions of Spain in the first part are worth reading 
once, but they are not impressive ; they might have been 
made by any industrious tourist who had Lady Holland’s 
resources and opportunities. But if Lady Holland’s 
mind and personality had to be judged by what she has 
written here, she would not be of the women one 
would hope to be introduced to in the Elysian Fields. 
Fortunately for ourselves, we know from other sources 
better. The second part, which falls in the year 
1808, is crammed with references to the events out 
of which the history of the world was being made; but 
even with Lord IIchester’s copious explanatory notes 
it is uninspiring reading. No one without a detailed 
knowledge of a very complicated situation could derive 
much benefit from these compressed entries, allusive 
and often mystifying save to the carefully initiated. 
Lord Ilchester has done his editorial work with admir- 
able accuracy and thoroughness. His notes must 
have given him a vast deal of labour, and swallowed. 
far more time than is apparent on the surface. Editing 
is necessarily a thankless business; but the book as 
published and annotated will be of no small service to. 
the circle of scholars and students to whom it will- 
appeal, and it is very welcome as a further instalment . 
from the rich treasury of an historic house. 


SOME SEA AFFAIRS AND A MORAL. 


“The Sovereignty of the Sea.” By Thomas Wemyss 
Fulton. Edinburgh and London: Blackwood. 
1911. 25s. net. 

E have only one adverse criticism to make of 

this work; the popular view would ascribe to 

the title a wider scope than a history, however 
exhaustive, of the claims formerly made to the 
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sovereignty of the ‘‘ British Seas ’’ and the evolu- 
tion of what are considered territorial waters. The 
author avows in his preface that his first intention was 
to deal only with these subjects so far as they related 
to sea fisheries, but he very soon found that sea sove- 
reignty embraced wider considerations than fisheries, 
and it was essential to survey the whole if he was to deal 
adequately with the part. Still the fisheries remain the 
keynote of this work by an authority who is lecturer on 
the scientific study of fishing problems in the University 
of Aberdeen. The book represents the fruits of much 
painstaking and original research, and since it is well 
indexed and deals with the history of claims to the 
sovereignty of the sea from the time of the Ancient 
Britons, and with its visible symbols in the striking of 
the flag as well as the evolution of the idea of territorial 
waters, students will find it of great assistance, and 
the Admiralty might well use it in their ships’ libraries. 

In the beginnings of all nations possessing a seaboard 
the idea is rightly held that in the harvest of the land 
from agriculture and the harvest of the sea from fishing 
are to be found the strength of the nation. A stcut pea- 
santry for an army and a bold seafaring class for a navy 
are required to enable the country to grow greater. 
This idea probably persists when it has long outlived 
its usefulness, as for instance in France with reference 
to the Newfoundland fisheries, the disputes concern- 
ing which were only settled so recently as 1905. But 
in 1660 there was no doubt in regard to the 
overwhelming importance of the fisheries. As our 
author tells us, ‘‘ As firmly as ever the opinion was 
held that the primary source of this great trade, shipping 
and wealth lay in their fisheries, which also formed a 
great nursery of seamen for the navy ’’. It is probably 
because the author was alarmed by the proportions his 
book was assuming that he has given us only one brie 
reference to the impressment of the seafaring popula- 
tion for the Navy and its bearings on the subject. It 
is in showing how fruitful a cause of diplomacy and war 
our zeal for the fisheries proved that the chief value of 
Mr. Fulton’s work is to be found. 

Allowing that the modern steam otter-trawler is 
eight times more effective in catching fish than was 
one of the large sailing smacks of a_ generaticn 
ago, the author calculates that the British deep- 
sea trawling fleet in 1907 was equal to about 
13,700 of the older sailing smacks. The French, 
German and Dutch steam trawlers, leaving out the 
foreign sailing trawlers, bring the total up to 
the equivalent of 18,862 sailing trawlers of twenty or 
thirty years ago. Naval officers will be interested to 
hear that it has been calculated that the area of the 
sea bottom which is swept every day by the nets of this 
great fleet is equal to about 2000 square miles. No 
wonder enterprising sailors have found—for an old in- 
dustry a modern use—in the steam trawler the most 
efficient antidote to the use of those mines on the 
high seas by which some nations hope to deprive us of 
any future sovereignty of the sea. 

In his concluding chapter the author brings to light 
the inadequacy of the three-mile limit for territorial 
waters. It has been proposed by great authori- 
ties in the interests of the fisheries to extend 
it to six miles. Gun range is now. twenty 
miles, and a battleship could be put cut of action at 
six miles. The three-mile limit is shown by this book 
to be hopelessly antiquated, and the question of its 
extension must be settled as soon as the international 
fishery investigations are sufficiently advanced to place 
a satisfactory body of evidence before the various 
Governments of the Great Powers. Our course will 
then be guided, we hope, not merely by our fishing in- 
dustry, not merely by our interests as‘a neutral, but 
by our interests as the predominant maritime Power ot 
the world, possessing 43,000 miles of its coast-line. 
This work is of great value in showing how false is the 
doctrine of modern Radicalism of laisser-faire in refer- 
ence to trade, how narrow is the view which estimates 
national transactions merely by the profits of traders 
without considering how this trade bears on the occupa- 
tions of the people, and how we have become great by 


holding fast to the belief that first among all occupa- 
tions, as ministering to the strength and well-being of 
Great Britain, must be the pursuit of the sea. It is not 
merely by building up a navy that the Kaiser is 
endeavouring to grasp the trident of Neptune, but by 
encouraging the cult of the sea in all its manifestations, 
whether for business or for plezsure. This work shows 
how that policy was pursued by England for centuries, 
with fits of forgetfulness from which and for which we 
suffered, from the days when Offa, King of Mercia, at 
the end of the eighth century built a fleet to prevent 
Charlemagne from invading and so, as the old Saxon 
Chronicles say, ‘‘ bequeathed to England this useful 
lesson, that he who would be secure on land must be 
supreme at sea ”’ 


A HAPPY WARRIOR. 


“The Right Honourable Hugh Oakeley Arnold-Forster.” 
A Memoir. By his Wife. Londcn: Arnold. 1910. 
153. net. 


UGH OAKELEY ARNOLD-FORSTER was born 

on 19 August 1855, the son of that brother of 

a Poet commemorated in two beautiful and haunting 
poems. On 12 March 1909 he died, having worn him- 
self to death for England’s sake. ‘‘ I do not think ’’, 
wrote a not uncritical Cabinet colleague, ‘“‘ that any 
other ‘ fighter ’ of our time combined so much convic- 
tion for his cause with such deep personal modesty.”’ 
And Mr. Balfour: ‘‘ He was a man of a higher temper 
of courage than I have almost ever known. He hada 
single eye to the great national and imperial needs which 
are filling now so much of our thoughis. He cheerfully 
and gladly faced death for many years, conscious that 
every great effort he made, by speech or otherwise, 
might end, as it ultimately did end, in his sudden de- 
cease ; and yet, with the shadow of death for ever hang- 
ing over him, never did I know a man more absolutely 
absorbed in a great and unselfish desire to carry out his 
own public duty, and to see that the great imperial in- 
terests, of which he was one of the trustees, did not 
suffer while he had anything to do with our national 
destinies.’ With these words for epitaph his nearest 
and dearest may well have wished to let Arnold-Forster 
rest. His patriotism was almost a religion. How to 
organise and co-ordinate the resources of cur em- 
pire and above all our power to devise a system of 
defence and offence that shall be suited to our 
needs—these were the problems on which he spent his 
powers—the problems on which, as his biographer 
says, our imperial existence hangs. And, deeming 
rightly that the siudies and labour of his life might be 
of use to his fellow countrymen—the reward he 
would most have valued—his wife, with skill and 
tact and self-effacement, has told his story. Her own 
best reward may be the knowledge that she has set 
studies and labour in a fresh and a clearer light for 
many readers. Arnold-Forster’s heart was as tender 
as it was honest and disinterested. It was not worn 
on his sleeve. Thinking of him we recall certain words 
of the dying Cyrano, that sworn enemy of compromise 
and lies. We were not deceived. But, to be plain, 
he stood sometimes with some people in his own light 
and, what he would have regretted more, in that of his 
cause. ‘* I never hear that young fellow say anything, 
but I have an immediate desire to get up and contradict 
him ’’, was a judgment uttered in our hearing many 
years ago by a judge of consequence. ‘‘ I hear ’’, he 
himself wrote to Miss Mary Story-Maskelyne during 
their engagement, when he had started his invaluable 
Naval crusade, ‘‘I hear that you have been told that 
I overstated the case about the Navy, and that 
said I made it seem imprcbable because I put it in such 
an extreme way.’? —- may have had some reason. 
The letter ends: ‘‘ If only you will approve—as you say 
you will—and will help me, I don’t mind about anybody 
else; and I will, moreover, appoint you as my special 
confidential minister, charged with the duty of toning 
down all my too ill-tempered effusions. | Only—you 


must leave me my facts!’’ ‘The ‘‘ facts’ have been 
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left, and may derive in the graceful setting which that 
confidential minister has provided an added because 
more general value. Only about Rhodesia and the 
Chartered Company did Arnold-Forster make a real 
‘‘ howler ’’; ‘‘ he could not perhaps sufficiently see an- 
other side of the question to that which he saw so clearly 
and forcibly ’’. But over how many other problems, 
still besetting us, was he strenuously active, and pro- 
foundly right, as his training was thorough! He was 
thirteen years member for Belfast, and felt himself 
‘* sent to speak not only for ’’ his constituents ‘‘ but as 
far as possible for the English of the South and West of 
Ireland who are wholly unrepresented in Parliament ’’. 
Stern as well as thorough had been his apprenticeship 
in Irish politics under his adopted father, W. E. Forster. 
He had knelt on the roadside by a dying man shot from 
behind a hedge for paying his rent, and visited among 
other Land League victims a man taken out of bed in 
the middle of the night and shot before the eyes of 
his entreating wife and five helpless children. We 
commend to speakers—and voters—on Home Rule the 
Irish portion of this memoir, and to Liberals especially 
Mr. Forster’s experiences as they are retold, Mr. 
Gladstone’s weighty and measured words as they are 
once more cited. Mr. McCall’s recollection of ‘‘ the 
conviction with which Russell (Sir Charles) said that 
no sane statesman could regard Home Rule as a practi- 
cal policy ’’ will surprise only the very innocent. Have 
we ourselves not heard within the past few weeks a 
leading lawyer on the Liberal side privately denounce as 
‘* preposterous ’’ the idea of upsetting the Osborne 
judgment, with which before Radical-cum-Labour 
audiences he has played? From Ireland Arnold-Forster 
turned to the Bar, where he was beginning when he gave 
up the Bar for a post with Cassell’s, the publishers, 
which enabled him to marry ; but he found time to run a 
boys’ club in Whitechapel where, as an Oxford under- 
graduate, he had spent part of two Long Vaca- 
tions. Presently Imperial Federation and the work 
of that League which “‘ shifted the mind of England ”’, 
as was truly said, claimed him. To the value of his 
work there, and the influence of his popular educational 
works with which he caused his firm to inspan the 
uninstructed potential patriots, Dr. Parkin has borne 
fervent testimony. Then came the several campaigns 
for Naval and Army reform, and later, office, first as 
Secretary to the Admiralty, then as Minister for War. 
On his policy at the War Office we gave our judgment 
very fully at the time. He will be remembered for the 
gallant fight he made rather than for any success 
he achieved. He took office against the express 
orders of his physician, having weil counted and 
accepted the cost. But if disappointment and failure 
followed, they were due not to his being a doomed man, 
but politically a frustrated one. A committee of 
three were to sit on the War Office. Lord Kitchener 
was hoped for, but instead came Sir John Fisher and 
Sir George Clarke and—Lord Esher. For their recom- 
mendations, including the incredible bétise by which 
Lord Roberts and the others read their dismissal 
in the daily papers, Arnold-Forster was not answerable. 
Better perhaps had he resigned. There is something 
deeply pathetic in the unfinished letter addressed to Mr. 
Balfour on Army policy written on the day of his sudden 
death. He had been busy to the end. In death as in 
life, in his work, in his home and in public, he was truly 
the happy warrior. 


ALPINE PLANTS AND THEIR CULTIVATION. 


“Alpine Flowers and Rock Gardens.” Illustrated in 
Colour, by Walter P. Wright; with Notes on 
“Alpine Plants at Home” by William Graveson. 
London : Headley Brothers. 1911. 12s. 6d. net. 


T HE evolution of gardening in this country has been 

marked by many different phases, some of which 
persist here and there as survivals to this day. The old 
formal garden, largely borrowed from Italy or Holland, 
seems but seldom to fit in with English surroundings. 
But it is sadly true that many people are unable to shake 


off the yoke of the pergola, often perhaps imposed on 
them by the jobbing gardener. The pergola and similar 
devices are natural enough in southern lands, but in our 
northern climate they merely add to the prevalent want of 
sun. The wild or landscape garden, that most difficult 
form of horticultural art to practise with success, is 
especially English, and is a violent protest against the 
formalism of earlier Victorian days. Out of the wild 
garden have sprung two fascinating branches of horti- 
culture, the rock- and the water-garden. 

In former days a rockery was apt to be a dismal 
affair. A pile of dirt mixed up with stones, stumps, 
even with bricks and burrs, the whole heaped up in a 
dank corner where nothing could exist save plants that 
will grow in the shade and drip of trees—monstrosities 
of this kind are still to be seen, but they have nothing 
in common with the rock-garden of to-day except in 
the elements of which they, or at least the best of them, 
arecomposed. A nearer acquaintance with the glorious 
flowers of the Alps has effected a complete transforma- 
tion of our ideas of the ‘* Rockery ”’. 

The rock-garden must be in the open, exposed to all 
the sunlight and as much of the air as we can give it, 
for only under such conditions will the majority 
of the alpine flowers yield their full measure of beauty. 
True, the arrangement of the stones (burrs and clinkers 
are not to be thought of, they are altogether abomin- 
able) together with the soil should be such that a 
variety of aspects and means of drainage can be pro- 
vided, and the whole must be sheltered from the evil 
effects of drying winds and especially of draughts. The 
soil in particular must not be neglected, for although 
many alpines may seem to grow wild in the poorest of 
earth, they nearly all thrive better under more generous 
treatment. A few there are that merely fatten on a rich 
medium, and, refusing to flower, become coarse un- 
lovely things, losing their attractiveness along with 
their hardiness. It is not difficult to see why this should 
be ; Tf one studies a natural rock-garden in the Alps, one 
finds a rich vegetation in the better soil, but a thin 
population of plants—often individually exquisite—on 
the more sterile moraine. He who would grow the 
rarer kind must provide the requisite conditions, but he 
must not expect to obtain luxuriant masses of vegeta- 
tion, however beautiful the sparsely scattered specimens 
may be in themselves. Flowers like Eritrichium, for 
example, cannot be treated in the same way 
as Aubretia—they are violently intolerant of shade 
and of even temporarily stagnant water, dying 
incontinently if the rain so much as lodges in 
their crowns. They have also a ridiculously large 
development of roots for the size of the plants; 
in their naturally sterile habitat they need all the roots 
they can muster to provide them with the food and 
water they require. And even in cultivation they bring 
with them their habits of isolation, mostly refusing to 
consort with the common crowd. The true alpine 
gardener, however, will not be happy without them and 
will gladly put up with their sulking for the sake of their 
intrinsic beauty. Indeed, no small part of the fascina- 
tion of the more delicate rock plants lies in the difficulty 
of growing them successfully. The secret is not to be 
bought for money, but by insisting on intimate acquain- 
tance with them in spite of their shyness. Even then 
success is not always assured, and it is by continual 
experiment, trying them first in one place, then in 
another, that one learns what the difficult species really 
want. 

Of course it is not everyone who desires to attempt 
this, and a splendid colour effect can easily be achieved 
at a trifling outlay of trouble and expense. The general 
result will depend mainly on the. skill with which the 
rockwork is built and on the appropriate selection of 
the plants. Moreover, the alpine gardener, even if he be 
less ambitious, ought to be able to have flowers all the 
year round. The deadly dulness of the borders in winter 
ought to be unknown in the rock-garden. Heaths, 
irises, cyclamens, and many other things will brighten 
the short days, while nothing can exceed the riotous 
splendour of the spring and early summer display. 

The cult of the alpines has spread rapidly during the 
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last few years, and it is rather odd that in these days, 
when almost every popular flower has its official 
‘“ society ’’, no association as yet exists for the rock 
gardeners. Of course the plants are numerous and dis- 
tinct, but nevertheless they are fairly well marked off 
as a class. But the native loveliness of the alpine is 
fragile, and it might easily suffer by horticultural ‘‘ im- 
provement’’. It must in fairness, however, be 
admitted that the hybridist has produced some beauti- 
ful novelties—witness the varieties of saxifrages, espe- 
cially the mossy sorts, that have recently been shown 
by the Horticultural Society. 

But although the amateur still keeps to himself, in- 
structors are not wanting who are ready to take him in 
hand and show him the way he should go. Books of 
all sizes and prices, as well as of all grades of exceilence 
or the reverse, continue to pour from the press ; and the 
beginner, by making a wise choice of his guide, can 
at any rate learn the elements of his craft—what to 
do and what not to do. 

Mr. Wright’s book contains excellent advice on the 
methods of construction, and the cultural hints will be 
useful to the beginner, whom its author perhaps had 
especially in his mind. We could have wished, however, 
for more detailed experience concerning cultivation of 
the difficult species. 

The text seems to have been in part written to 
serve as a setting for the plates, coloured and plain, 
which form an attractive and noteworthy feature of the 
volume, and it would have gained by some compression. 
There is too much irrelevant matter, and the critical 
reader will probably feel that the author has strayed into 
unfamiliar fields when he tries to be scientific. 


NOVELS. 


“The Siege of the Seven Suitors.” By Meredith Nichol- 
son. London: Constable. 1911. 6s. 

This is another of those fantastic novels of frank and 
high-spirited nonsense which come to us from Ameri- 
can pens. The masterful old maid Miss Octavia 
Hollister had such faith in the virtues of the number 
seven that she ordained that the seventh proposal of 
marriage to her elder niece Cecilia was the one to be 
accepted. It therefore became important to Cecilia 
that the right man, Hartley Wiggins, should be dis- 
couraged till his turn came, and hustled when it did. 
Arnold Ames, his friend, an ex-architect who had 
modestly specialised as a chimney doctor, was paying 
a prolonged professional visit to Miss Hollister and 
Cecilia at Hopefield Manor, the flues of which mansion 
had begun to smoke in a very mysterious way—not un- 
connected with the fact that the tomboy younger niece 
Hezekiah had been rusticated by Miss Octavia until 
Cecilia should have been disposed of. Mr. Ames, who 
tells the story, was naturally mistaken for a rival by 
the other suitors, who were mostly staying in a body 
at the ‘‘ Prescott Arms ”’ in the village and called every 
day; but he and the madcap ‘“‘ ghost ’’, who first ap- 
proved of him because when she tickled his face with 
a feather-duster in the dark he ‘‘ didn’t make a noise 
like a circus calliope scaring horses in Main Street, 
Podunk ’’—wherever that is—contrived to bring about 
a happy ending for Cecilia and Wiggins as well as for 
themselves. Always provided that the reader is in the 
mood for farce, the tale is good enough fun, apart from 
the quaintness of its transatlantic humours; and 
though set in absurdity the figure of the little Hezekiah 
is somehow rather charming. 


“The Girl from Nowhere.” By Mrs. Baillie Reynolds. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1911. 6s. 


Mrs. Reynolds succeeds in interesting the reader so 
much in her characters and in importing such a degree 
of movement into her story that the thinness of some of 
the links in it only becomes manifest in cold retrospect 
when the book is laid down. The tale begins in a 
Deptford lodging-house. At the very moment when 
Felix raised the cup of poison to his lips Veronica in the 


room above threw herself out of her window with similar 
intent and fell upon a sort of balcony outside his. She 
was escaping from a wicked uncle who had sold her to 
a dreadful music-hall agent, and Felix had been mixed 
up with a gang of anarchists and was only just out 
of prison on ticket-of-leave, repentant, but without 
character, and penniless. Veronica, however, had 
exactly thirteen pence halfpenny, and moreover the 
introduction thus effected gave him a new interest in 
life. So he spirited her away very cleverly in a canal- 
barge bound for Basingstoke, which, curiously enough, 
passed en route his ancestral home, Normansgrave, 
where his pharisaical elder brother Denzil was a country 
squire and his aunt, Miss Rawson, most conveniently 
ran a cottage hospital—for Veronica’s contact with the 
balcony had made her very ill. This is only the opening ; 
but we venture to think that neither it nor what follows 
will strike the reader with the book in his hands in the 
ungracious way in which it is possible to state the facts 
some time after the immediate spell of Mrs. Reynolds’ 
romancing has been withdrawn. She contrives to make 
coincidences look for the nonce like fate. Denzil, the 
stolid Englishman, afraid of nothing so much as 
appearing ridiculous, is particularly well drawn. That 
he should succumb when abroad to the exotic charms 
of the emotional Nadia Stepanovna on a very short 
acquaintance is natural, whether the irony of it is in- 
tended or not. The adventures of Felix in Russia, 
when his former dynamitard comrades began to bestir 
themselves, are sufficiently exciting; and one is 
gratified, of course, to learn that the real name of the 
Girl from Nowhere was no less a one than Mauleverer. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


By Colonel Lionei Forde, 


“Tord Clive’s Right-hand Man.” 
London: Nisbet. 1910. 5s. net. 
This is the history of a very remarkable but little-known 
pioneer of Empire. There can be no doubt that Clive 
entertained a very high opinion of Colonel Forde’s 
capacity. He selected him for an important post whilst 
still a comparatively junior officer of the 39th Foot, the first 
King’s regiment which served in India. Three of his 
victories were important enough to be borne on the colours 
of a British regiment. He was not treated well by the 
Court of Directors of the East India Company, who, imme- 
diately after the capture of Massilipatam, superseded him 
in favour of a junior and much less distinguished officer. 
But Forde was not the first, and is by no means the last, 
British officer who has been treated with monstrous unfair- 
ness by the powers that be. 


“Canada and the Empire.” By W. R Lawson. London: Black 
wood. 1911. 6s. net. 
‘‘Canada To-day.” London: Upeott Gill. 1911. 1s. net. 

Mr. Lawson has been moved by the negotiations between 
Canada and the United States to collect his thoughts—some 
of which have already been published—on Canada and the 
Imperial problem. He is much exercised, as are all who 
do not take the laisser faire view of present-day movements, 
by the tendency of Canada to look to the United States 
rather than Great Britain for commercial opportunities. 
Commercial opportunities will mean ultimately political 
exigencies, and Mr. Lawson, after an exhaustive review of 
the whole problem, asserts that there is only one thing to 
be done—to abandon party shibboleths and go straight 
ahead for federation. He would have the Mother Country 
take the lead, which under the present Government is pre- 
cisely what the Mother Ceuntry is not likely to do. He 
would have the Coronation year of King George rounded 
off by a decided advance towards the organisation of the 
Empire along lines for which the Colonies arc ready. If 
we cannot endorse all he says, we can at least say that his 
book is a useful and carefully-considered study of some of 
the problems which will come before the Imperial Confer- 
ence. ‘‘ Canada To-day’’—the Annual of ‘‘Canada’’— 
might well be studied in conjunction with Mr. Lawson’s 
book. It is full to overflowing with hard facts as to ‘‘ the 
land of opportunity,’’ as Canada has been called; an 
admirable shillingsworth. 

‘Cesare Lombroso.”’ By Hans Kurella. London: Rebman. 
4s. 6d. net. 


In this small volume, which is a translation from the 
German of Dr. Hans Kurella by Dr. M. Eden Paul, there 
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THE LOW PREMIUMS 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


suitable 


ESTATE DUTIES. 
Aooumulated Funds exoeed £14,500, 000. 


Office = Ne, 3 LOMBARD STREET, &.C, 
West Bad Ne. 17 PALL MALL, s.W. 


Head Office - EDINBURGH. 


Head 
Governor— 
Six Nevite Lussock, A.D. 
K.C.M.G, 1720. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
Fire, Life, Sea, Accidents, Motor Car, Plate-Glass, Burglary 
Annuities, Employers’ Liability, Fidelity Guarantees. 
The Corporation is prepared to act as TRUSTEE and EXECUTOR. 
Apply for full particulars of all classes of Insurance to the Secretary 
ROYAL EXCHANCE ASSURANCE, ROYAL EXCHANCE, LONDON, E.0. 


“THE BURDEN OF DEATH DUTIES 


AND HOW TO ALLEVIATE IT,” 
is the title of a Pamphlet just issued by the 


NORWICH UNION 
MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 


"The burden of this duty can be most economically and most effectively met 
by means of Life May 1, 1909. 


Write for copy to Dept. 11, 


NORWICH UNION LIFE OFFICE, NORWICH. 


TWO INTERESTING PROSPECTUSES 


ISSUED BY THE 


LONDON and LANCASHIRE 


LIFE & CENERAL ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, LTD., 
THE **POLICY DE LUXE,” 
the most advanced ACCIDENT and DISEASE INSURANCE, 
In addition to FULL ACCIDENT BENEFITS it provides for payment 
of £2,000 IN THE EVENT OF DEATH FROM DISEASE, 
2. HOW TO PROVIDE FOR THE NEW 
DEAT TH DUTIES. 


Full particulars on application to 
HEAD OFFICE: 66 and 67 CORNHILL, E.C. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Mortgages.) ESTABLISHED 1837. (Annuities, 
FUNDS EXCEED £2,000,000. 
Chief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.G, 


Board of Direstors, 
James SHEPHEARD, Esq., Chairman, 
Lord ArtHuR Cecit, Deputy Chairman. 
H. J. Bracey, Esq. Wittiam Mutter, Esq. 
H. E. Duxe, Esq., K.C., M.P. — Scorr, Esq., F.R.S., 


Hon. R. C. Grosvenor. “4 
Sir Joun Jarpine, K.C.1.£., M.P. MP 


Double advantage policies issued securing Two PAYMENTS of the amount 
on the attainment of anil payment at 

death thereafter. 


Advances made on Reversions, vested or contingent, and Life Interests, and on 
Personal Security in connection with a Life Policy. 


JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Manager and Secretary. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED) 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 


INVESTED FUNDS - - £77,000,000. 


THE NATIONAL MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSOCIATION 


OF AUSTRALASIA, “TD. 


Funds over £6,000,000. Annual Income over £1,000,000. 
New Business £3,000,000 per annum. 


NO SHAREHOLDERS. PURELY MUTUAL. 


Premium Rates.—10 per cent. below average of English and Foreign 
Offices. The 20-payment Life Policy issued by this Association is cheaper 
than the 25-payment Policy issued by the majority of Life Offices. 


THUS SAVING FIVE YEARS’ PREMIUMS. 


Children’s Endowments.—A specially attractive popular scheme. 

‘Annuities.—The Association is THE BEST OFFICE FOR ANNUITIES. 
Return generally 4 per cent. better than most Offices—in some cases the 
difference is as much as as 2 per cent, gore annum. 


Chie? Office for Great Britain and Ireland: 


5 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
Manager: JOHN B. GILLISON, F.LA., F.F.A. 


LIVES. Established 1807. ANNUITIES. 


COMPANY. 
Heap Orrice: 
79 PALL LONDON, S.W. 
SS 44 Threadneedle St., , London, E.C. 
Eagle Insurance Buildings in BIRMINGHAM, 
ue AS BRISTOL, LEEDS, MANCHESTER. 


NEW “SERIES OF POLICIES 
commencing ist September, 1910. 
APPLY FOR 
NEW PROSPECTUS containing 
a revised and reduced Rates with 

liberal conditions. 


Advances upon Life Interests, Reversions, and Personal Securities. 


ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £18,000,000, 


Chairman: 
Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O, 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE. 


DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared by 
the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties, thus 
avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at a time when 
it may be difficult to realise without loss. 

INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax is no 
payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which is devoted 
to the payment of annual premiums on an assurance on his life 
or on the life of his wife. Having regard to the amount of the Tax,. 
this abatement (which is limited to one-sixth of the Assured’s 
income) is an important advantage to Life Policyholders. 


Full particulars of all ao of Insurance, together with Forms and 
Statement of Accounts, may be had on application to any of the y's Offices 
or Agents, 


APPLICATION FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 
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is to be found much information as to the personality, the 
theories, and the work of the Italian criminologist. It 
corrects much misapprehension as to Lombroso’s real views 
of the criminal type, arising as it does out of his earlier 
work, and not taking into account the later presentations. 
The survey of Lombroso’s investigations and writings is com- 
prehensive ; his ideas, theories, and discoveries in criminal 
anthropology and the psychology of the abnormal classes in 
civilisation are stated concisely and clearly so far as they 
admit of clearness, and evidently in many instances they 
do not. |Lombroso comes out plainly enough as bringing a 
mind of great capacity, and an industry almost mono- 
maniacal, to many most difficult fields of social inquiry, into 
which he introduced a new idea and perhaps a new method, 
and certainly a new spirit and enthusiasm. But the author 
and translator are almost exclusively expository, and non- 
critical and non-judicial in the sense of summing up and 
stating the ultimate sociological value of Lombroso’s vast 
collections of fact and his inductions. Thus the author 
declines to treat of the effect of the Italian Schocl of 
Criminology on European jurisprudence: for example, in 
the German Criminal Code, or in our own late changes in 
criminal law, and so it is unexplained how, though Lombroso 
believed in capital punishment as ‘“‘estrema selezione’’, his 
own country does not employ it, but has a crueller and more 
barbarous alternative. And we are also left without aid to 
decide between those two fundamental views whether, 
according to Lombroso, the ills of society are to be traced 
to biological causes mainly, or, as the Socialist writers hold, 
to economic. On Lombroso’s principles political changes, 
through democracy and the ‘class war,’’ can only be super- 
ficial. The limitations of the book are obvious, but within 
its space it is suggestive and useful. 


**Famous Impostors.’’ By Bram Stoker. 
Jackson. 1910. 10s. 6d. net. 


Many of Mr. Bram Stoker’s characters are very old friends ; 
so old that their stories are quite stale, and can only interest 
very unsophisticated readers, or those readers who are suffi- 
ciently sophisticated to enjoy the humours of the writer’s 
comically inflated style. But one of his sketches is novel 
enough, and Mr. Stoker deserves credit for the ingenuity 
he displays in it, though he has a most preposterous theme. 
He calls it ‘‘ The Bisley Boy’’. It is the gem of the collec- 
tion, and it has had the honour of being treated seriously in a 
high-class periodical, though we must say very coldly. At 
Bisley, in Gloucestershire, Mr. Stoker has heard an old 
tradition that the Princess Elizabeth, who spent her early 
years at Overcourt House there, in fact died suddenly on the 
very day when her father, Henry VIII., was expected from 
London to visit her. Her attendants in terror procured 
another child, that happened to be a boy ; and this boy grew 
up and became the future Queen Elizabeth. Whether this 
was or was not the kind of scandal about Queen Elizabeth 
that Mr. Sneer deprecated, we have Mr. Stoker’s authority 
that it has been believed from time immemorial by Bisley. 
Several persons there now accept the story, and Mr. Stoker 
says, ‘‘These persons are not of the ordinary class of 
gossipers, but men and women of light and leading, who have 
fixed places in the great world, and in the social life of their 
own neighbourhood’’. The strange thing is that the story 
has never been heard of outside Bisley until Mr. Stoker pub- 
lished it. Mr. Stoker’s point is that there is always some- 
thing in a tradition. But some fact or other in it must 
be proved to start with, otherwise the probability of the 
tradition cannot be urged by showing that it is consistent 
with admitted historical facts. If Mr. Stoker, for instance, 
had proved that a stone coffin-like vessel, alleged to have 
been in front of Overcourt Mansion, was actually opened 
and found to contain human remains with rags of finery 
such as would belong to a young girl, he would have put the 
legend into practical shape for historical argument ab extra. 
As it is, his copious history is all in the air, as none of the 
details in any version of the legend are proved. Many may 
think they put a poser if they ask, Did Queen Elizabeth 
shave? Mr. Stoker would have an answer. Many men 
have passed for years as women. It was quite easy for the 
Chevalier d’Eon, one of Mr. Stoker’s well-known characters. 
The ‘‘ Bisley Boy”’ story is just a mystification ; but it is well 
worth reading, very curious and amusing, and far the best 
thing in the book. 


London: Sidgwick and 


Open Creel.” 
6s, 


Mr. Sheringham’s book is an entirely delightful collection 
of angling sketches and stories. The angling anecdote and 


By H. Sheringham. London: Methuen. 


the angling joke are usually shocking when put into 
Their blunt jocosity makes one feel sad and 


cold print. 


oppressed. But Mr. Sheringham is never banal, though his 
book is full of angling tale and jeu d’esprit. His chapters 
on Blagdon’’, ‘‘ Days at Driffield’’, ‘‘ Waters of Youth”’ 
and ‘‘ Dry Fly Meditations’’ are particularly good to read, 
and there are other parts of this companionable book 
that one takes much pleasure in. Mr. Sheringham writes 
with vivacity, but he always holds himself in restraint. He 
has the true sense of style, and therefore he has no affecta- 
tions or literary airs and graces. Among the few books 
on angling that count as good literature we must rank ‘‘ An 
Open Creel’’. There are passages in ‘‘ The Waters of 
Youth’”’ that bear comparison with the best of angling litera- 
ture. What memories they arouse in one! Once again 
in reading one handles the old bamboo rod (with bent hair- 
pins for rings) and hastens down to the meadows of the river 
Cole to angle for perch with float and worm. This book 
should be well read. It has the fervour of angling and of 
youth. 


‘Revue des Deux Mondes.”’ 15 Mars. 


There is an excellent article here by M. Marcel Raymond 
on the Art of the Counter-Reformation, a subject of great 
interest which has been perhaps somewhat over-shadowed by 
the claims of the Renaissance. The author cites many ex- 
amples to show that the proscription of the nude is the 
distinguishing feature of the epoch, and as Italian artists 
at the time were almost entirely (Florentines especially) given 
over to the study of the nude, the Papal patronage was widely 
transferred to workers of other schools, Milanese, French and 
Flemish. It may be remembered that Paul IV. wanted to 
destroy the work of Michael Angelo on the roof of the 
Sistine Chapel as likely to cause scandal to the faithful. 
M. Raymond says, and with truth, that this school, or 
epoch of art, generally known as that of the Counter-Refor- 
mation, might be more properly entitled that of the Counter- 
Renaissance. It is connected in many aspects with the art 
of the Middle Ages, in that it strives to express the thoughts 
of the mind rather than the form and movements of the 
body. The typical monuments of this art are to be found 
in Santa Maria Maggiore in the tombs of Sixtus V., Paul V., 
Pius V., and Clement VIII. 


For this Week’s Books see pages 402 and 404. 


DRAPERS’ COMPANY, 


DRAPERS’ COMPANY’S GIRLS’ SCHOLARSHIPS. 


The DRAPERS’ COMPANY are about to award THREE SCHOLARSHIPS 
to enable specially promising Girls to study at some place of advanced education, 
either in special subjects to be approved by the Company, or for the Degree 
Examination of a University in the United Kingdom. ‘The Scholarships will be of 
the value of £60 per annum each, and will be tenable for two or three years. To be 
eligible for them, Girls must be between 17 and 19 years of age and must have 
passed some approved Public Examination, and give other evidence satisfactory to 
the Company of successful study. The Parent or Guardian of every candidate must 
satisfy the Company that she needs the assistance of the Scholarship to carry on 
her education. 

Further particulars may be obtained on application to the Clerk to the Company, 
Drapers’ Hall, Throgmorton Street, Londun, E.C 


[SOLEY SCHOLARSHIP ANDJEXHIBITION§FUND. 


The DRAPERS’ COMPANY are about toaward TWO SCHOLARSHIPS 
of £€0 per annum, tenable for two or three years at some place of advanced 
education for the study of THEORETICAL or APPLIED SCIENCE, ART, 
MEDICINE or LAW, or the Degree Examination of some University in the 
United Kingdom. The Scholarships will be awarded to (a) sons or grandsons 
between 16 and 18 years of age, of Fréemen of the Drapers’ Company ; (4) other 

ys of the same age. The Parent or Guardian of every candidate must satisfy the 
Company that he needs the assistance of the Scholarship to carry on his education. 

The Company will shortly have the right also to nominate for an Exhibition of 
470 per annum, tenable for three years at King’s College, Cambridge, a son or 
grandson of a Freeman of the Company of not more than 20 years of age. Further 
particulars may be obtained on application to the Clerk to the Company, Drapers’ 
Hall, Throgmorton Street, E.C 


SIR JOHN JOLLES EXHIBITION ENDOWMENT. 


“The DRAPERS’ COMPANY are about to award an EXHIBITION of £69 
r annum, tenable for two or three years at a University or Institution of 
ECHNICAL, PROFESSIONAL, or INDUSTRIAL INSTRUCTION. The 

Exhibition will be awarded to Boys between 16 and 20 years of age, who have for 

not less than two.years at some time been in attendance at a Public Elementary 

School, with a preference for such of them as have attended Public Elementary 

Schools in the ancient parishes of Stratford-le-Bow or Bromley St. Leonard. 

Further particulars with forms of application may be obtained from the Clerk to 

the Drapers’ Company, Drapers’ Hall, Throgmorton Street, E.C. 


ALVERN COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAMINATION, MAY 30 and 31, and JUNE 1. One of £87; five 

or more of £50; five or more of £30 (42¢ for Day Boys) per annum. Faber Ex- 
hibition of £12, awarded to the boy who does best in examination. Council 
Nominations, value £12 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do well but fail 
to obtain a Scholarship. For particulars, apply to the Headmaster or Secretary. « 


HOME, SCHOOL, Erc.—Fine 


Freehold Hotel for Sale, in magnificent position, near Cromer, close to 
Railway Station and within easy distance of Sea. 38 Bedrooms and splendid 
rece ptivn ruum>, tuliy furnished. Cost 412,00. vttereu for £6,000 cash, cr might 
be exchanged for London or Agriculiural property.— Apply direct to Owners, 
Granr, S:evenson & Co., P.rliament Chambers, Gieat Smith Street, Westminster. 
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social Town, 
wi h acon inuous round of 
refi ed hun 


The Home See‘er, 
the Holiday-maker, 
and those in quest of 
health, should visit 


LEAMINGTON 


The qualities 
of the Royal Leammygton 
Spa, and the full range 
provided of med cal bath 
treatment at the Keyal 


THE HEART 


resort 
Less than 2 hours 
from London, and Health Milk a feature. 
readily accessible Rookie free prom 


Clerk. Koval 
from every part. Jecamingtion Spa. 


A Late Meal 


nourishment. Full benefit 
is assured by taking the 
“Allenburys’’ Diet which 
is a partially predigested 


after dance, the theatr> 

or whist drive, should be 

co.ueth ng that soothes 

and induces sleep. Alco- 

holic stimulants di-turb conbination of rich milk 
ae the natural rest and fail and whole wheat — the 

to nourish. The ideal vital food elements. Y 
supper should be easily Made in a minute— 
digested and provid» adi boling water vniy, 


Large Sampls will be sent for 3d. stamps. 
Of Chemists, 4/6 and 3/- per tin. 


Allen & Hanburys Ltd., Lombard St. London 


POOLE & LORD 


INDIAN AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS, 
822 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


(Ngarty Opposite Bonp STRERT.) 


INVENTORS OF THE 
“‘Sans-Plis” SHIRT. 


Prices from 7s. 6d. 

The “ Sans-Piis" Shirt is superior to any other for Indian and Colonial wear, 
Being entirely free from gathers, it is cooler, much stronger, and will bear the 
Indian mode of washing better than any shirt in use. 

A single shirt, or other article, made to measure, and accurate patterns preserved 
to ensure correctness in the execution of future orders. 

Makers of Drawers with Flexible Hip Belt Bands. 


“BREECHES cCuT.” 


OF FINEST STRAINS RTESTED GROWTH 


COLD MEDAL awarded for excellence by the National Vegetable Society, 1910. 

Barr’s Coliections of BEST VEGETABLE SEEDS contain a liberal selection of 
high quality Vegetable Seeds, sufficient for One Year's Supply. 6/6, 7/6, 12/6, 
21-, 42/-, 63/-, and 105)- 

Barr’s Collections of CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS.—The most useful and decora- 
tive annuals, perennials, &c., for the Flower Garden and Greenhouse. 2/6, 
5/6, 10/6, 21,-, 30/-, 42/-, and 63,- 

Descriptive Catalogue Free on application. 


BARR OnNnsS, 
11, 12 & 13 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 

United Kingdom. Abroad. 

£.% 

Half Year ... on oo 2 


Chegues and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 10 King Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C, 


THE STOLZ 
ELECTROPHONE 
IN USE. 


In all mental and physical ailments 
here is strain, 

In deafness this strain is shown in 
the efforts, growing stronger as the 
trouble gets worse, made to hear 
clearly. 

The concentration of en ren- 
dered necessary by the falar of the 
ear structure to perform its natural 
duties, eventually produces a tense 
nny and hardening of the features, 

ich destroys beauty and gives an 
appearance of premature age. 

The greatest proof of this is to watch 
two people with perfect hearing in con- 
versation and compare their facial ex- 
pression with those of a deaf person 
In conversation with a friend whose 
hearing is good. 


That is a Test. 


Mrs, Ernest Frank, Withington Hal! 
Chelford (who has graciously Ss 
her name to be mentioned), says that 
not only can she hear sounds with an 
ear that has been stone deaf for fwenty 
years, but her good ear is helped con- 
siderably, and she gets less tired and 
strained. 

The instrument responsible for the 
removal of that strain is— 


THE STOLZ 
ELECTROPHONE. 


Based on the principle of sound trans- 
mission by means of Electricity, the 
Stolz Electrophone may be described 
as the magnifying telephone, and by its 
steady use the strained expression, so 
the the deaf, 
gradually disa s, thus giving it 
back freshness youth of 
old age. 

hough small and unobtrusive this 
telephone carries not merely the words 
of a single individual, but ad? sounds 
direct through the aural system to the 
receiving cells of the brain, thus in- 
suring perfect hearing without the 
slightest inconvenience. 

he Stolz Electrophone is being con- 
stantly recommended by family phy- 
sicians, aural specialists, hospitals, &c., 
but the greatest recommendation of all 
is the fact that it is now used by 85,000 
people throughout the world, a fact 
attributable to its ability to improve 
the natural hearing. 


Every Stolz Electrophone 
has to sell itself. 


Now Used by Nearly 
85,000 People. 


We shall be glad if you would 
submit our 2k to a test. 
This would be quite free of 
charge ; or. if oy preferred it, 
a 15 days’ trial our own home 
can be arranged. In neither 
ease would there be any impor- 
tunity to purchase. Kindly 
address your — to— 


STOLZ Et 
Co. (London), Ltd., 
HEAD OFFICE: 

Byron House, 85 Fleet St., 
E.c. 
wes End Office: 199 Piceadilly, 


Glasgow : 90 Mitchell Street. 

Birmingham : 75 New Street. 

Hull: 39 Savile Street. 

Belfast : 17 Royal Avenue. 

Nottingham: 29 Market Street. 

Paris: 15 Rue de Trevise. 

Manchester: Parr’s Bank Build- 
ings, York Street. 

Leeds: 12 Otley Road, Head- 

ng 


y- 
Bristol : 5 St. Augustine's Parade. 
Sheffield: 38 Upper Street, St. 
Philip’s Road. 
Eastbourne: 6 Terminus Bdgs. 
Brighton : 16 Western Road. 
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NEW LETTERS 
ROBERT LOUIS 


STEVENSON 


FROM MUGHAL TO BRITON 
By PRICE COLL/ER. 


IN THE APRIL NUMBER OF 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


“The Book Monthly i is now enlarged and makes an exceedingly pleasant and 
readable publication."—CLaupius CLEar, in the British Weekly. 


THE BOOK MONTHLY 


You know the “Book Monthly” by name—you very 

often see it quoted in the papers. it is a brightly 

written, brightly illustrated magazine about the books 

and the literary affairs of the day. But as yet you 

have not taken it in! Well, you are missing some- 

thing, and you should at onc2 arrange to get it 

regularly. It is an instructing, entertaining “guide, 

philosopher and friend” for the reader near the 

centre of things or far away. Being now seven years 

old, and so grown up, it has just been enlarged, and 

made more popular and practical in contents ard 

style. Read it, and you will know what to read; 

what’s what and who’s who in the book world. 
THE BOOK MONTHLY is published on the 1st of each month by Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co., Ltd., Stationers’ Hall Court, London. It costs Sixpence’ 
and it can be ordered from any Bookseller, Bookstall, or Newsagent. The 
Publishers will send it, post pree, for a year, inland or abroad, on receipt of 
eight shillings. You can have a copy of the current number posted to you by 
forwarding 6d., or a specimen back number for nothing. 


“What is in the BYSTANDER 
this week ? ” 


is now the recognised salutation in 
Society, Political, and Social circles. 
Its handy size, its bright, topical 
pictures, its pungent paragraphs all 
combine to make THE BYSTANDER 
the most popular paper of its class, 
if, indeed, it may not be accurately 
described as a class of itself. 


Out every Wednesday. Price 6d. 


Orrices: TALLIs Housk, TALLIs STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Price 28. 6d. net. 


CATHOLICISM ON A PHILOSOPHICAL BASIS. 


By B. C. NIXON, M. E, UNDERDOWN, and H. CUNLIFFE. 


SECOND EDITION. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LONDON. 


Cloth, 2s. net. 


THE SORROWS 
OF IRELAND. 


y ? PAT,” Author of ‘* Economics for Irishmen.” 


Paper, Is. net. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, LTD., 
1o King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART 

A Mistany of Painting (Haldane Macfall). Edinburgh: Jack. 
8. 6d. net. 

Donatello (Maud Cruttwell). Methuen. 15s. net. 

BroGRaPHY. 

D‘Orsay ; or, the Complete Dandy (W. Teignmouth Shore). Long. 
10s. 6d. net. 

Incidents of My Life (Thomas Addis Emmet). Putnam, 
253. net. 


FICTION. 

Brazenhead The Great (Maurice Hewlett); The Case of Letitia 
(Alexander Watson). Smith, Elder. 6s. each. 

The Ring of Pleasure (Paul Creswick); A Parisian Princess 
(Frankfort Sommerville). Long. 63. each. 

Love in Pernicketty Town (S. R. Crockett). Hodder and Stough- 
ton. 63. 

Dividing Waters (J. A. R. Wylie). Mills and Boon. 6s. 

Geoffrey Sanclair (Horace Caradoc); Mrs. Elmsley (Hector 
Munro). Constable. 6s. each. 

The King of No-Man’s Land (Effie Chamberlayne); Love and 
Treasure Laden (Captain Will Brooke). The Century Press. 
6s. each. 

Dick Comerford’s Wager (Archer Philip Crouch). 

The Girl from the Marsh Croft (Selma Lagerléf). 

Where the Shamrock Grows (George H. Jessop). 
Evenden. 3s. 6d. 

The Unknown God (B. L. Putnam Weale); Klaus Hinrich Baas 
(Gustav Frenssen). Macmillan. 6s. each. 

Bushland Stories (Amy E. Mack). Angus and Robertson. 6s. 


History. 
The Speakers of the House of Commons (Arthur Irwin Dasent). 


Lane. 21s. net 
The Wilderness Trail Vols. I. and II.). 


Putnam. 42s. net. 


Scott. 6s. 
Laurie. 6s. 
Murray and 


(Charles A. Hanna. 


Law. 
Modern Constitutions (Walter Fairleigh Dodd. Vols. I. and IT.). 
Chicago: Chicago Press. 20s. net. 


REFERENCE Book. 
The Official Year Book of the Church of England 1911. S.P.C.K. 
33. 
REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS. 
The Wisdom of Schopenhauer (Walter Jekyil). Watts. 62. 
The Double Garden (Maurice Maeterlinck). Allen. 2s. 6d. 
A Study of the Development of Infantry Tactics (Colonel Beca). 
Swan Sonnenschein. 23. 6d. 


Scrence anp Putirosorny. 
Unsoundness of Mind (T. S. Clouston). Methuen. 7s. 6d. net. 
The Individual and Society (James Mark Baldwin). Rebman. 
6s. 6d. net. 
The Medieval Mind (Henry Osborn Taylor. Vols. I. and ITI.). 
Macmillan. 21s. net. 


THEOLOGY. 

An Introduction to the Literature of the New Testament (James 
Moffat) 12:.; The Eschatological Question in the Gospel. 
6s. net. Edinburgh: Clark. 

The History of the English Bible (John Brown). 
At the University Press. 1s. net. 


Cambridge : 


The Ever-Coming Kingdom of God (Bernard Duhm). Black. 
2s. 6d. 
TRAVEL. 
Valencia and Murcia (A. F. Calvert). Lane. 3s. 6d. net. 
Ancient Italy (Ettore Pais). Chicago: Chicago Press. 103. net. 


Barbarous Mexico (John Kenneth Turner). Cassell. 7s. 6d. net. 
VERSE AND DRAMA. 
The Tragedies of Seneca (Frank Justus Miller). Chicago: 
Chicago Press. 12s. net. 
Juana of Castile (May Earle). Heinemann. 5s. net. 


Eileen (Edgar Lee Masters); The Locket (Edgar Lee Masters}. 
Chicago : Rocks Press. 50c. 
The Border of the Lake (Agnes Lee). 

$1 net. 


Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(Opposite PRINCE'S HALL). 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 


on View; Valued for Insurance or Probate; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601. Telegraphic Address : ‘‘ Bookmen, London.” 


Boston : Sherman, French. 


on LITERARY, 
POLITICAL, 
SCIENTIFIC, 
TECHNICAL, 
EDUCATIONAL, 
MEDICAL, and 
All other subjects 
supplied. 


SECOND-HAND AT HALF PRICES. 

— NEW AT 25% DISCOUNT. — 

CaTatocue No. 309 Post Free. State Wants.’ Books sent on approval. 
BOOKS BOUGHT—Best Prices Given. 


W. & G. FOYLE 135 charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 
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Mr, Heinemann’s SPRING LIST is Now Ready. 
HEINEMANRN’S NEW BOOKS. 


Zangwill’s Masterpiece. 


ITALIAN FANTASIES 
By ISRAEL ZANGWILL. 8s. 6d. net. 


“* Surely one of the most remarkable books ever written in the English 
language about a land that has inspired so much great literature. Its width 
and intimacy of knowledge are amazing.”—William Archer. 


AMURATH TO AMURATH 


By GERTRUDE LOWTHIAN BELL. Illustrated. 
A remarkable and gripping book of travel in Asia Minor. 


N 
CHINA EMPRESS DOWAGER 
By J. O. P. BLAND and E. BACKHOUSE. 16s. net. [4th Jmp. 
A vivid and instructive account of travel in China. 


THE HEART OF THE ANTARCTIC 
By SIR ERNEST SHACKLETON, C.V.O. 
POPULAR EDITION. Beautifully Illustrated. 6s. net. 


THE GREAT ILLUSION 
By NORMAN ANGELL. 2s. 6d. net. 


A call to rationalism in international relations. 
epoch in the progress of civilisation. 


G/- HEINEMANN’S POPULAR NOVELS. G/- 

PLEASE NOTE the yery —= STORM AND STRESS” (John 
Christopher II.), ‘‘ DAWN AND MORNING ” (John Christopher I) was 
issued recently. These volumes are a translation of what is undoubtedly 
the finest French novel of the day. 


The Magic of the Hill - 


16s. net. 


(ond Ed. 
This work marks a new 


Duncan Schwann 


Storm and Stress Romain Rolland 
(John Christopher 1) 
The Patrician - «= John Galsworthy 


Account Rendered . 
The House of Bondage - 
Jane Oglander - 
Tales of the Uneasy - 
The White Peacock - 
Tillers of the Soil- - J. E. Patterson 
The Dop Doctor (:.% 7.) Richard Dehan 
War & Peace (:520 44. 3'6 ni.) Count Tolstoy 

Anna Karenin (036 4/. 2.6 Count Tolstoy 


E. F. Benson 

Cc. G. Compton 

Mrs. Belloc Lowndes 
Violet Hunt 

D. H. Lawrence 


Macmillan’s New Books 


Revolutionary Ireland and its 


Settlement. By The Rev. ROBERT H. 
MURRAY, Litt.D., Lecturer in History at Alexandra 
College, Dublin. With an introduction by the Rev. 
J. P. MAHAFFY, D.D., C.V.O., Senior Fellow of 
Trinity College, Dublin. 8vo. ros. net. 


The Golden Bough: a Study in 
Magic and Religion. 8y J. G. FRAZER, 
D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. In 6 Parts. Third Edition, 
8vo. 
Part I.—THE MAGIC ART and THE EVOLUTION OF KINGS, 
2 vols. 20s. net. 
MILITARY TEXT-BOOKS. 
Modern Artillery in the Field. | 
A description of the Artillery of the Field Army, and 
the Principles and Methods of its employment. By 
Colonel H. A. BETHELL, R.F.A. (Retired.) | 


With 14 Plates and 126 Illustrations in the Text. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 


New 6s. Novels. 


The Unknown God. B. L. PUTNAM 
WEALE, Author of ‘*The Human Cobweb,” ‘* The 
Forbidden Boundary,” &c. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 


Nina. By ROSALINE MASSON. 
Svo. 6s. 

Trevor Lordship. A Love Story. By Mrs. 
HUBERT BARCLAY. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 

Klaus Hinrich Baas. 8y GUSTAV | 


FRENSSEN. Translated from the German. Extra 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., LONDON. 


Extra crown’ 


London : WM. HEINEMANN, ar Bedford Street, W.C. 
THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY & AFTER. 
APRIL, 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL REVOLUTION. 
of Constitutional Law in the University of * 

GOD’S TEST BY WAR. By Harotp F. 

THE NAVY ESTIMATES. By the Right Hon. Lorp Brassey, G.C.B. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF OUR NATIONAL PENSION SCHEME. II. 
By A. Carson Roserts. 

SOME NOTES ON CHATEAUBRIAND. By W. S. Litty. 

THE MAKING OF THE AUTHORISED VERSION. By the Right Rev. 
BisHor WELLDON. 

HUMOURS OF ENGLISH ELECTIONS. By Ian Matcoim, M.P. 

THE STORY OF THE “CROWN DOMAIN.” By E. D. Moret. 

OUR DEBT TO LATIN POETRY AS DISTINGUISHED FROM 
GREEK. ByR. Y. Tyrre.t (/ate Regius Professor a Greek, Trinity 
College, Dublin), 

THE CASE OF GWENDOLINE CASSON, MISDEMEANANT. By 
H. M. Wa tuts (Ashton Hilliers). 

bis gl SIDE OF TRAVEL. By Sir Harry H. Jonnston, G.C.M.G., 


H. Morcan (Propessor 


GENTLEMEN OF THE ROAD. By Norman Pearson. 

THE POLICY OF SECULAR EDUCATION. By Hattey Stewart. 

INVASION AND THE ALTERNATIVE: Lord Haldane’s Administration 
Criticised. By Captain BATTINE. 


Lonpon : SPOTTISWOODE & CO. LTD., 5 New-street Square. 
THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. APRIL, 1911. 
SATIRES OF CIRCUMSTANCE. m: Tuomas Harpy. 
NATIONAL CONSERVATISM. EMANON. 
A ‘TORY PLEA FOR THE PARLIAMENT BILL. a ArTuur A. BAUMANN, 
MY LONDON EXPERIENCE one 
BRITISH ae AND INDIAN GOVERNMENT By G. W. 


Forre 


C.L.E. 

ADDISON "IN “THE SPECTATOR.” 
THE PLIGHT OF THE SERIOUS DRA ay oe RENCE IRVING. 

THE RUSSIAN gr a THE EMANCI ATION OF THE JEWS, 

By Dr. A. S. Ra 
THE ARNOLDS: A STUDY. IN HEREDITY. By T. A, S. Escort. 
RACHEL'S SENTIMENTAL LIFE. By Francis Grisp: 
MILITARY HISTORY AND AN APPLICATION: MR. FORTESCUE 
AND LORD By Sir Georce ArTuHuR, Bart. 

LADY JOHN RUSS By Justin McCartny. 

PERSONALITIES iN T. AvupiToR TaNntTum. 

NE 

MASTERY "EUROPE: A LETTER FROM BERLIN, 


C. Lon 
WHY count VASSILI arene BECAME A REVOLUTIONIST. 


PRELOO 
IN SEARCH OF EGERIA. VII. By Water Lenwanp. 
CORRESPONDENCE: “AN INSPIRED LITTLE “CREATURE.” By 


RosaLinE Masson, 
LONDON : CHAPMAN anv HALL, LIMITED. 


Is Auction Bridge a Gamble ? 
Is it abetter Game than Ordinary Bridge? 
If so, in what does its superiority consist ? 


Is Auction Bridge making headway 
against Bridge ? 


The answers to these questions will be found in 
“* Saturday’ 
Auction Bridge.” 


By Hellespont. 


That Auction Bridge appeals to certain 

temperaments more strongly than ordinary 

Bridge is unquestioned. The subtleties 

of the game are set forth in the simplest 
way by Hellespont. 


Order Saturday’ Auction Bridge” of your bookseller 
or get a copy (B/@ post free) direct from 
THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 


10b KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C, 
493 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


‘THE VALUABLE COLLECTION OF JAPANESE COLOUR PRINTS, the 
Property of S. TUKE, Esq., of Netherton Hall, Honiton, Devon. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, Strand, 
W.C., on Monday, April 3, and Four following Days, at 1 o'clock precisely, a 
valuable COLLECTION of JAPANESE COLOUR PRINTS, representative of 
a very large number of Artists, arranged according to Schools, the Property of 
S. TUKE, Esq., of Netherton Hall, Honiton, Devon. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had, Illustrated Copies, price rs. each. 


THE CHARLES BUTLER COLLECTIONS. 
THE FIRST PORTION OF THE EXTENSIVE AND VALUABLE 
LIBRARY OF THE LATE CHARLES BUTLER, Esg., OF WARREN 
WOOD, HATFIELD, AND 3 CONNAUGHT PLACE, W. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, April 5, and Two following Days, and on 
MONDAY, April roth, and Two following Days, at 1 o'clock precisely, the 
FIRST PORTION of the extensive and valuable LIBRARY of the late 
CHARLES BUTLER, Esgq., of Wairen Wood, Hatfield, and 3 Connaught Place, 
W., comprising many fine illuminated and important Historical Manuscripts ; 
Editiones Principes and First and Early Productions of the English and Continental 
Presses; Books with the Earliest Specimens of the Engraver’s Art; Eighteenth 
Century French Illustrated Books; rare works of Shakespeare and his Contem- 
poraries, as well as the later English writers ; superb copies of the Greek and Latin 
Classics ; Productions of the Aldine and Elzevir Presses; Farly Italian Wood-cut 
Books ; County Histories and —- Illustrated Works, Bibliographical Works, &c. ; 
mostly in fine bindings, selected from the most famous Libraries dispersed during the 
last fifty years. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


THE PHILLIPPS MANUSCRIPTS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on Monday, April 24, and Four following Days, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
a further portion of the Classical, Historical, Topographical, Genealogical and 
other MANUSCRIPTS and AUTOGRAPH LETTERS of the late SIR 
THOMAS PHILLIPPS, Bart., F.R.S., &c., of Middle Hill, Worcestershire, 
and Thirlestaine House, Cheltenham, including nearly two hundred Volumes on 
Vellum, dating from the ninth century, relating to England, Germany, France, 
Italy, Switzerland, &c., comprising Early Chronicles, including Cronicon de Melsa, 
Dudo de S. Quentin, St. Denis, Konigshéfen, Wm. of Malmesbury, St. Neot : 
The Cartularies of Ford, Glastonbury, York. &c., Abbeys; Royal Household 
Books and Accounts ; Historical Correspondence of Sir Julius Caesar, the Duc de 
Guise, Duke of Ormonde, Sir W. Petty, &c. ; Original Treaties between England 
and Flanders; Historical and Genealogical Works, inclnding Sir W. Dugdale’s 
Papers; Early Poetry by Audebert, Behaim, Lydgate, Oldisworth, Siefried. 
Jacopone di Todi, Petrarch, &c.; The Unique MS. of Bp. Pecock’s Reule of 
Cristen Religioun ; Classical, Ecclesiastical, Medical and Legal Works. including 
Lucretius, Ovid, Virgil, Hildegard, S. Pancratius, Mayerne ; Celtic Manuscripts 
and Works on Ireland; with many important early manuscripts relating to the 
History and Literature of Germany. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had, price 1s. each. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—Continued. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Across the Bridges; or, Life by the South London River-Side 
(Alexander Paterson). Arnold. 6s. 

Ashes of a God, The (F. W. Bain). Methuen. 3s. 6d. net. 

Book-Prices Current. Stock. 25s. 6d. per annum. 

Corner of Harley Street, The. Being some familiar correspon- 
dence of Peter Harding. Constable. 4s. 6d. net. 

Death: Its causes and Phenomena (Hereward Carrington). 
Rider. 8s. 6d. net. 

Erinnerungen (E. F. von Plena). Leipzig : Deutsche Beilage. 

Fallacies and Facts : an Answer to ‘‘ Compulsory Service ” (Field- 
Marshal Earl Roberts). Murray. 2s. 6d. net. 

Oil The (‘‘ Truth’ Investigator). Fisher Unwin. 

s. net. 

History of European Morals (William Edward Hartpole Lecky), 
ls. 6d. net; A Chinese Appeal to Christendom (Lin Shao- 
Yang), 5s. net. Watts. 

Languages of West Africa, The (Frederick William Hugh 
Migeod. Vol. I.). Kegan Paul, Trench. 12s. 6d. net. 

La Situation Economique et Financiére De L’Egypte (Pierre 
Arminjon). Paris: Droit. 18fr. 

Militant Suffrage Movement, The (Teresa Billington-Greig). 
Palmer. 2s. 6d. net. 

Modern Dramatists (Ashley Dukes). Palmer. 5s. net. 

Modern Artillery in the Field (Colonel H. A. Bethell). Mac- 
millan. 7s. 6d. net. 

‘““O King, Live for Ever’’; or, The Last Days of Babylon 
(Richard Wade Jenkins). Watts. 5s. net. 

Origins and Meanings of Popular Phrases and Names (Basil Har- 
grave). Laurie. 6s. net. 

Practical Plant Physiology (Frederick Keeble). Bell. 3s. 6d. 

Religious Aspects of Disestablishment and Disendowment, The 
(James Edward Cowell Welldon), 3s. 6¢. net ; Belmont Book, 
The (Arnold Bennett), 6s. Smith, Elder. 

Sex and Society (William J. Thomas). Chicago : Chicago Press. 


6s. net. 
ieee of the Ottomans (Lucy M. Garnett). Sir Isaac Pitman. 
3. net. 


Tyranny of Speed, The; or, the Motor Peril and its Remedy 
(E. H. Hodgkinson). Lane. 3s. 6d. net. 


ReEVIEWS AND MaGazINeEs FoR Aprit :—The National Review, 
2s. 6d. ; The Empire Review, 6d. ; The Cornhill Magazine, 1s. ; 
Scribner, 1s. ; The Contemporary Review, 2s. 6d. ; The Anti- 
quary, 6d.; The Child, 2s. ; The Fortnightly Review, 2s. 6d. ; 
The Art Journal, 1s. 6d. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL CRISIS. 


Executors, Trustees, Solicitors, and Owners who may be desirous of 
selling Works of Art, nn Jewels, Old Silver, Furniture, Pictures, 
Prints, Miniatures, China, Coins, Books, Old Lace, Furs, Musical 
Instruments, Guns, and other Valuables, are informed that Messrs. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 
Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on Owners’ premises 
in all parts of the United Kingdom are held as required throughout the 
ype Large Funds available for Mortgages. Valuations for Estate and 


gacy Duties. Farm Stock and Timber Sales, Management of Trust 
Estates and Receiverships undertal-en, 


TO EXECUTORS AND OTHERS. 
STEVENS’ AUCTION ROOMS. Est. 1760. 
38 King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C, 

Mr. J. C. STEVENS begs to announce that frequent Sales are 
held at the above Rooms for the disposal of Scientific Apparatus, 
Photographic Cameras and Lenses, Optical Apparatus, Lathes and 
Machinery, Antique Furniture, Silver Plate, China, Paintings, En- 
gravings, Books, &c. 

Nursery Stock, Bulbs, Plants, and ail classes of Horticultural 
Produce. 


Valuations made for all purposes. Sales undertaken in town and 
country. Terms and all particulars may be had on application. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information free of charge, Replies received. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
“LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 


Proprietor, S, AIREY. 


THE 


LORDS QUESTION. 


By LORD ROBERT CECIL, K.C. 


With Extracts from Speeches by Mr. BALFour, LoRD LANSDOWNE, 
LorpD RosEBERY, LoRD CuRzON, and others. 


A 64 Page Pamphlet Supplementary to the “Saturday ” 
Handbook for Unionist Speakers (1909). 


Price 6d. ; by post 7d. 
THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO,, 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 


The Best Remedy known for 


COUGHS, COLDS, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


Cuts short all attacks The only Palliative in 
ef SPASMS, HYSTERIA, NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE, 
and PALPITATION. GOUT, RHEUMATISM. 
Acts like a charm in DIARRH@ZA, CHOLERA & DYSENTERY. 
Refuse imitations and insist on having Dr. J. Collis Browne's 
The ORIGINAL and ONLY GENUINE, 


Medical Testimony with each Bottle. 
Of all Chemists, 1/14, 2/9, 4/6. 


« 
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SHALL CANADA BE 
BRITISH OR AMERICAN ? 


The Bearing upon British Trade and Imperial 
Policy of the Proposed Reciprocity Arrangement 
between Canada and the United States. 


VITAL ISSUES FOR THE BRITISH PEOPLE. 


Reprinted from *‘ THE SATURDAY REVIEW.” 


By post 13d. 


Price—One Penny. 


To be had of ‘* THe SATURDAY REVIEW,” 
10, KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


BRIDGE” 


is admitted to be the Standard book on the Game. 

It is by the leading Bridge Authority, and takes 

its name from the “SATURDAY REVIEW,” in 
which its chapters appeared. 


YOU CANNOT GIVE A BRIDGE PLAYER 
A MORE ACCEPTABLE PRESENT. 


Of all Booksellers 5s. net, or post free 5s. 3d. 
direct from the Office. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


The Trust Deeds will provide for the 
Fund of 2 per cent. per annum on all the Bonds i 
it is estimated will redeem the entire issue at maturity. This Sinking Fund will. be 
applied by the Trustees in purchasing fonds at or under 110 per cent., and accrued 
interest unless the Company agree to a higher price or in redeeming Bonds at that 
price. The Company wi'l reserve the right to redeem the Bonds on any interest 
date at 110 per Cent, on six months’ notice. 

Scrip certificates to bearer will be issued in exchange fcr Allotment Letters, after 
payment of the instalment due on allotment, and these scrip certificates will have 
annexed two Coupons for interest at the rate of 5% per annum on the instalments, 
calculated from the due dates.of payment,,and payable on the 1st July, 1911, an 
1st January, 1912. These scrip certificates which will carry the right to the bonus 
of Common Stock above referred to will, when fully paid, be exchangeable for 
definitive bonds and Certificates for bonus shares of Common Stock of the Company 
when ready for delivery, of which due notice will be given. 

The fol ae extracts from a letter addressed to Messrs. SPERLING & C 
by Mr. G. F. GREENWOOD, President of the Company :— " 

_ OBJECTS OF THE COMPANY.—The Mexican Northern Power Company, 
Limited, was incorporated 7 Letters Patent of the Dominion of Canada in 1909, 
for the purpose of acquiring all the issued share capital of the Compania Agricole y 
de Fuerza Electrica del Kio Conchos Sociedad Anonima, a Company incorporated . 
usiness of an 


redemption of the Bonds by a Sinkin, 
i » commencing in 1914, whi 


under the Laws of Mexico, and for the purpose of carrying on the 
Electric Light, Heat and Power Company. 
CONCESSIONS.— The Mexican Company owns perpetual concessions 
granted by the Federal Government of Mexico, and by the Government of the State 
of Chihuahua. 
For the purpose of this letter, however, it will be assunied that the average price 
per H.P. will be only $75.00 and on this basis the earnings are estimated as follows :— 


20,000 H.P. @ $75.00 oe oe $1,500,000 

Netearnings .. 1,300,000 

Interest on Bonds .. oe oe ee ee 500,000 
Surplus ee oe es  $8c0,000 


It will be seen that the sale of 10,000 H.P. only at $75 per H.P. would provide- 
for all operating expenses and the interest on the entire $10,000,000 Bonds. eo 
Assuming that the entire output of 36,000 H.P. is sold, at an average price of 
$75 per H.P. only. the following net earnings are estimated :— 


36,000 H.P. at $75.00... ows on $2,700,000 
Operating F xpenses oss ae $400,000 
Interest on Bonds 500,000 
Sinking Fund (commencing 1914) 200,000 

100,000 

$1,600,000 


or over 32 per cent. on the $12,600,coo Common Stock issued. 

All the above figures represent Gold and not Mexican currency, and are subject 
to the formal approval ot the Mexican Government to the Tariff being obtained. 
I consider the figures to be conservative. 

COMPLETION OF WORK —The Mexican Company has a contract with 
S. Pearson and Son, Successores, S.A. of Mexico, the execution of the contract 
being guaranteed by S. Pearson and Son, Limited, of Londcn, the well-known firm 
of contractors, who have already carried out in Mexico several undertakings of a 
similar character. Under this contract, the Contractors undertake the entire con- 
struction from inception to completion of the whole proposition. 

It is estimated that the work will be completed and power delivered in November 
1912, or at latest during the rainy season following, which usually commences 
about May. 

As the greater part of the power will be distributed in large blocks to a aye 4 
small proportion ot customers, all of whom can be reached by overhead lines, bot! 
the cost of construction and of operation will be unusually low, no underground 
cables or extensive net-work of distributing circuits will be necessary to enable the 


pany to dispose of the output of the projected installation. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


The Subscription List will close on or before Wednesday the 5th of 
April, 1911. 


MEXICAN NORTHERN POWER CO. LTD, 


(ncorporated under the laws of the Dominion of Canada). 


CAPITAL: 
Authorized - $15,000,000. Issued - $12,600,000. 


Offer of $4,500,000 First Mortgage 5% 30 Year Gold 


Bonds at 90%. 


With Bonus of 50% of Common Stock. 

These Bonds form part of an Authorised issue of $10,000,000, all 
of which have been issued with the exception of about $457,000 
required to retire a similar amount of Bonds of a prior issue, the 
holders of which are bound to bring in their Bonds for exchange. 

PARR’S BANK LIMITED, are authorised as Agents for 
the Purchasers to receive applications for $4,500,000 of the above- 
mentioned 5% 30 year Gold Bonds at the price of 90%, viz., 
£92 9s. 4d. per $500 Bond. 

The allottees of the Bonds now offered will be entitled on or after 
November 2nd, 1911, when the Bonds have been paid in full, to 
receive fully paid shares of Common Stock of $100 each, at the rate of 
$250 of Common Stock for each $500 of Bonds alloted to them. 
Provisional fractional certificates will be issued when necessary. 

PAYMENTS AS FOLLOWS :— 


Per Bond of $1,000 Per Bond of $500 Per Bond of $100 
(say £205 19s. 7d.) (say £102 148. 10d.) (say £20 1:5.) 
20 0 0 £10 0 £ 0 


On Application 0 2 
»» Allotment 2418 8 1229 4 2910 
», May 2nd ee 20 0 0 10 0 0 2 0 
June ist 20 0 0 10 0 200 
» July 1st 2000 10 0 0 200 
», August ist 20 0 0 10 0 0 200 
+) September 1st ... 2000 10 0 0 200 
» Octoberend.., 20 0 0 10 0 0 200 
»» November and .., 20 0 0 10 0 0 200 
£184 18 8 £92 9 4 £18 910 


Or the whole may be paid up in full on allotment, or on the due date of any of the 
instalments under discount at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum. 

The Bonds will be secured (a) by Trust Deeds in favour of the Montreal Trust 
Company as Trustee, constituting the Bonds a first specific mortgage on the whole 
of the issued share capital of the Compania Agricola y de Fuerza Electrica del Rio 
Conches Sociedad Anonima a Mexican Company, (8) by mortgages registered under 
Mexican Law in favour of the Montreal Trust Company whereby the Mexican 
Company above referred to will mortgage the whole of its power houses, lands, 
concessions, and other immoveable property for the benefit of the Bondholders, 2 

The Bonds will be repayable on 1st January 1939. _ Principal and interest will 
be payable in sterling at par of exchange at the Bank of Scotland in London, or in 
= x tae Royal Bank of Canada in Montreal, Canada, or at their office in New 

fork, U.S.A. 

The Bonds will be payable to bearer, or may be registered-as to principal only. 
and will be in denominations of $1,000 (£205 9s. 7d.), $500 (£4102 148. 10d.), and 
$100 (£20 7s.), and will have annexed half-yearly coupons ar po _on the 
1st January and the rst July in each year. The Bonds now offered will have 
annexed the full half-yearly Coupon payable ast July, 1912. Interest on the 
instalments will be payable as stated below. 


Applications must be made on the form accompanying the full Prospectus and 
sent to the Bankers, together with a remittance for the amount payable on appli- 
cation. If an allotment is not made the deposit will be returned in full, and, where 
the allotment is less than the amount applied for, the balance will be applied 
towards the remaining payments due on the Bonds. __ Failure to pay any instalment 
when due will render previous payments liable to forfeiture and the allotment liable 
to cancellation. es 
Interest at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum will be charged on all instalments. 
not paid on the due date. 
Copies of the full Prospectus, containing copy of letter from the President of 
the Company, with Forms of Application, may be obtained at Parr's Bank Limited, 
4, Bartholomew Lane, E.C., or from Messrs. Sperling & Co., Basildon House, 
Moorgate, E.C., or from the Solicitors. 
Datd 30th March, 1911. 


THE RUBBER WORLD 


- THIS WEEK CONTAINS 
THE BARONS IN COMMAND. 


FUTURE RUBBER PROSPECTS: 
By William Wicherley, F.R.H.S.. 


yx Ome Penny of all Newsagents. 


VOL. I. OF THE RUBBER WORLD, 
Containing 428 Pages, Sup- 
plements, and full Index, ready 
in a few days. Price 6/-; post. 
6/5. 

Binding Cases 1/6; post 1/9. 


THE WHOLE ART OF RUBBER 
PLANTING: 
By William Wicherley, F.R.H.S., 
will shortly be published. Price 
5/-; post 5/3. 
Prepaid Copies! may be ordered in advance, 


10 King Street, Covent Garden, w.c. 
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NONE OF THIS ISSUE HAS BEEN UNDERWRITTEN. 
A Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies, which 
states amongst other things that the Subscription List opens to-day, Friday the 31st 
‘March, rgr1, and will close on or before Monday, the 3rd day of April, 1911. 


GRAHAME-WAITE, BLERIOT & MAXIM, Limited. 


Incorporated under the C i lidation) Act, 1903. 


SHARE CAPITAL - - £200,000 


Divided into 800,000 Shares of 53. each. There are no Preferred or 
Deferred Shares. 


ISSUE OF 560,000 SHARES. 


Of which 260,000 will be issued as fully paid in part payment of purchase money, 
and 300,000 SHARES of 5s. each ARE NOW OFFERED FOR SUBSCRIPTIO? 
at PAR, payable as follows: 1s. per Share on Application; 2s. per Share on 
Allotment; ls. per Share One Month after Allotment ; ls. per Share Two Months 
after Allotment. The Balance of 240,000 Shares are reserved to provide further 
Working Capital, and are subject to the option for a period of three years to Mr. 
Claude Grahame-White and Mons. Louis Blériot, to each take 120, Shares or 
any less number at par. 


Directors. 
Str HIRAM MAXIM (late of Vickers, Son & Maxim, Limited), Ryecotes, 
* Dulwich Common, S.E. (Chairman). 
H. = pAreaews, Empire House, Piccadilly, W., Business Manager Festival 
of Empire. 
Ligvt. W. G. RAMSAY-FAIRFAX, R N., Clifton Grange, Clifton, Biggleswade. 
LOUIS BLERIOT, 29 Route de la Revolte, Levallois, Paris, and 23 Belfast 
Chambers, Regent Street, S.W., —— 
CLAUDE GRAHAME-WHITE, 1, Albemarle Street, W., Engineer (Managing 


Director). 
_ Technica! Adviser. 
LOUIS BLERIOT, Levallois, Paris, and 23 Belfast Chambers, Regent St., S.W. 


Honorary Advisory Committee. 
Admiral of the Fleet, THe Rt. Hon. Sirk EDWARD HOBART MO 
P.C., G.C.B., O.M., G.C.V.O 
Sir EDWARD MOSS, J.P., D.L. 
Ligzvt. Gen. Sin HENRY SETTLE, K.C.B., D.S.O., R.E. 
J. T. C. MOORE BRABAZON, Eso. 
ARTHUR DU CROS, Ese., J.P., M.P. 
Bankers. 
& BANK, LIMITED, 35 Piccadilly, W., Head Ofice 
and Branches, 
Solicitors.—GEO. READER & CO., 35 Coleman Street, E.C. 
Auditor.—WALTER A. PEARCE, F.C.A., 1 Broad Street Place, E.C. 


General Manager. Secretary and Offices tem. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 
OBJECTS AND ADVANTAGES. 


This Company has been formed for the purpose more particularly of carrying on 
the business of manufacturers of aeroplanes and devices relating to aerial navigation 
accessories and appliances in connection therewith, as also to conduct and carry on 
a school of aviation, and to arrange, hold, and manage public and other aviation 
meetings. 

The Company has secured the services of Mr. Claude Grahame-White as its 
Managing Director for the term of ten years, and of Monsieur Louis Blériot as its 
Technical Adviser for a term of five years, and of Sir Hiram Maxim as Chairman 
ofthe Company. The great advantage to the Company of the services of two such 
eminent experts in aviation as Mr. Grahame-White and M. Blériot, whose success 
and experience in aviation are probably unequalied, combined with the general 
constructional experience of Sir Hiram Maxim, will be generally recognised. 

PROPERTY. 

The Company will take over as a going concern as from the 15th day of 
December, 1910, the leasehold fg wed known as the London Aerodrome, held by 
the London Aerodrome, Limited, situate at Hendon, Middlesex, only six and a half 
miles from the Marble Arch, and easily accessible from all parts of London by train, 
motor omnibus, and tram. ‘The property consists of some 207 acres of land at 
present held under leases for 10 years trom the 24th day of September, rgto. 

Very considerable sums of money have been expended in fencing, levelling, and 
draining this property, and in the building and construction of 17 Hangars, Electric 
power plant, light railway, etc., and it is claimed that the property now constitutes 
the finest Aerodrome in Great Britain, its value and prospects by reason of its 
proximity to London being set forth in the report thereon by Mr. V. Ker Seymer. 
~ er known expert in aviation and aerodromes, a copy of whose report is given 

erewith. 

Mr. Ker Sever says : That he considers the large extent of level ground, the 
well drained and remarkably good starting and alighting surface which exists over 
the whole area, and the fencing which surrounds the Aerodrome render the 
property a singularly valuable one—further that all the costly work has already 
been done, and the ground is ready for aviation meetings to-day, and that from the 
promoters’ point of view this represents a saving of at least £10,009. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF FLYING MACHINES. 

The Company also acquires from Monsieur Louis Blériot all his valuable British 
Patents and Inventions relating to aeroplanes, aerial machines, and the like, also his 
rights for the British Colonies and India, comprised in eight British Letters Patents 
therein set out, with all improvements already made or hereafter to be made by him 
and the right to use all future Inventions made by him relating to aeroplanes for the 
whole of the British Empire. ‘The extraordinary success achieved by Blériot Mono- 
planes (upon one of which Mr. Grahame-White won the Gordon-Bennet race) and the 
remarkable sale which they have enjoyed give tc these Patents an exceptional value 
covering as they do essential parts of the machine. During the past 14 months 
Monsieur Blériot has sold from his factories in France upwards of 300 monoplanes 
over 50 of which have bzen for delivery in Great Britain and her Colonies. ; 


; SCHOOL OF AVIATION. 

To enable the Company immediately to commence its School of Aviation and 
the training of pupils, Mr. Grahame-White and M. Blériot have agreed to sell to it 
the aeroplanes and accessories owned by them and housed at the London 
Aerodrome for the sums of £4,600 and £402 respectively. A valuation of these 
aeroplanes and accessories has been made by Mr. Howard T. Wright, of the firm of 
Howard T. Wright, Aeroplane Manufacturers, at the sum of £8,640, this being 
43,640 in excess of the price at which the Company is acquiring the same. 

The Company will also acquire the services as Aviators and Aviation Instructors 
of Messrs. C. H. Greswell, and J. V. Martin, and the terms upon which the 
Company obtains the services of Mr. Grahame-White and these Aviators are such 
that it will participate largely in all prizes and monetary awards, received by them 
in respect of aviation. 

The Directors intend forthwith to erect at the aerodrome factories for the 
manufacture of aeroplanes and appliances, which shall embody all the recent 
improvements and the experience of both M. Blériot and Mr. Grahame-White, and 
under the personal supervision of M. Blériot, who has, in addition, agreed to supply 
the Company with monoplane: factured at his factory in France at 5 per cent. 
only in excess of their cost price, until the Company's factories are able to produce 


finished machines, 
_MILITARY AEROPLANES, 

.The great interest in aviation and aeroplanes for war purposes now being 
evinced by the military authorities of most nations, and the fact that Monsieur 
Blériot has to date executed orders for the French and Russian War Departments 
for 31 and 14 monoplanes respectively, leads the Directors to believe that, with the 
advantage of the experience of Sir Hiram Maxim in regard to explosives and 
military aeroplanes, contracts with the Pritish and Colonial War D2partments 
should be obtained by this Company, ; 
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SALES. 

As to the manufacturing business, the Company will start under the most favour- 
able conditions, an established market having been already created, as is shown by 
the sales effected by M. Blériot in this country and the Colonies during the past 14 
months, and on this basis the Company should dispose of 10> machines in the first 
working year at a net profit of £200 per machine. In addition, the profits to be 
derived from the sale of parts, appliances, and accessories, should easily reach 
a total of £4,009 for the same period. These estimates of profits are clear of all 
expenses other than those relating to administration. 

LETTING HANGARS TO TENANTS. 

In addition to the 17 completely equipped Hangars already erected, of which 
6 are now in the occupation of tenants at an average yearly rental of £100 each, the 
Directors propose immediately to construct a further 13 Hangars, which wit give (in 
addition to those intended to be retained for the Company's use), 24 Hangars 
available for letting, which number, it is anticipated, will be constantly occupied at 
the rental named. There is also room to build, not only the roo Hangars mentioned 
in Mr. Ker Seymer’s Report, bnt at least another roo when needed without in any 
way interfering with the flying area. A large sum should be available from the 
letting of Hangars. There is no other suitable ground in the north of London, and 
this Aerodrome should become the London Air Station Terminus. 

PUPILS. 

At the present time pupils are already being instructed in aviation at the 
Aerodrome under the supervision of Mr. Grahame-White and Monsieur Bleériot, 
and, as showing the possibilities in this direction, it may be stated that during the 
past 14 months there have been upwards of 200 pupils iastructed at Monsieur Blériot's 
Aviation school in France. 

PUBLIC AVIATION MEETINGS. 

A considerable annual income should accrue from the holding of exhibition 
flights and publie aviation meetings at the Aerodrome, and, with a view to accomo- 
dating and catering for large concourses of spectators, it is proposed to provide 
further enclosures, to erect a refreshment pavilion, to lay out lawns, and to complete 
such further conveniences as may tend to make the Aerodrome a popular resort at 
all seasons. It has been arranged that the first stop of the 1,000 mile race for the 
Daily Mail prize of £10,000 will be at the Aerodrome, which should result in a large 
sum in gate money being received by the Company. The Directors consider that, 
on a conservative estimate, at least 200,000 visitors should annually pay for admission 
to the Areodrome. Mr. Moore-Brabazon, who has also reported on the suitability 
and prospects of the aerodrome, says that :— 

Aviation here will be practicable all the year, and that asa site for an aviation 
school it is the best in England. 

ESTIMATE OF PROFITS. 

The estimate of the probable earning capacity of the Company during the first year 
after the completion of the new factories, without taking into account the revenue 
which should be received by the Company from the holding and arranging of flying 
exhibitions and meetings other than those at the Aerodrome, from its proportion of 
the prize money and remunerations that may be won and earned by its aviators, and 
from other misce!laneous sources such as reserved enclosures, sale of motor spirit and 
oils, motor garaging, refreshment catering, advertisements, &c., is as under: 

ESTIMATED REVENUE, 


roo Aeroplanes at a1 average net profit of £209 each a — we 29,099 
Profits on sale of aeroplane parts, appliances and accessories ‘ a 4,009 
Annual gate receipts from 200,020 visitors to the Aerodrome at 1s. 
perhead ... in oe ove 10,000 
60 pupils at a minimum fee of £59 per pupil ... oat | heal pm 3,000 
Rental from 24 Hangars at £102 2,400 
ESTIMATED EXPENSES. £39,400 
Rents, Rates, Insurance, Directors’ Fes, Salaries of Managing Director, 
Technical Adviser, Manazer, Aviators and Instructors, Aerodrome 
and Clerical Staff, Advertising, Depreciation, Petrol, Spirit, and 


Estimated Net Annual Profit we $27,400 


On the basis of the above figures there would remain. after placing £5,009 to 
reserve, a sum more than sufficient to pay a dividend of 15 percent. on the whole of 
the Share Capital of this issue. 

PURCHASE CONSIDERATION. 

The various purchase considerations as set out in the Contracts mentioned in the 
prospectus amount to £97,000, payable as to £32,002 in cash and as to £65,000 in 
fully-paid Shares, and after payment of these sums and the preliminary and other 
expenses, and also the sum of £7,000 proposed to be expended on the erection of 
factories, and the £5.000 for purchase of aeroplanes, etc., there will remain available 
for working capital out of the Share capital now offered for subscription the sum of 
approximately £23,000, which the Directors consider will be sufficient. Nothing is 
payable for goodwiil. 

The preliminary expenses are estimated at the sum of £4,000 and are payable as 
in Contract No 1. 

The minimum subscription upon which the Directors may proceed to allotment 
is fixed by the Articles of Association at 1,000 shares, but no allotment will be made 
to the public unless 220,000 shares of the present issue are subscribed. 

Under the principal contracts, being : 

(1) Dated 24th March, 1911, between Claude Grahame-White, of 1 Albemarle 
Street, in the Cou ty of London, who is the vendor to and p omoter of this 
Company, of the one part, and Richard Thomas Gates, of 20 Copthall Avenue, in 
the City of London, on behaif of the Company, of the other part. Claude Cc, 
Grahame-White agrees to sell to the Company the benefits of Agreements Nos. 
2, 3, 5, 7 and 8, therein mentioned, for the sum of £44,252 payable as to 412,000 in 
cash and £32,250 to be satisfied by the allotment to the vendor or his nominees of 
129,020 fully paid up Shares of 5s. each of the Capital ofthe Company. Under this 
Contract, the Vendor agrees to act as Managing Director to the Company for a 
period of ten years. ‘he Contract also provides for the payment by the Vendor of 
all the prelim’nary expenses in connection with this Company up to the first 
general allotment of shares thereof, including fees payable upon the registration of 
the Compaay, the printing and issue of this prospectus, and the legal charges (but 
not including stamp duties payable upon the contracts for sale to the Company) in 
consideration of the payment by the Company to the Vendor of £4,000, at which 
sum the preliminary expenses aforesaid are estimated. ‘The Vendor will retain the 
difference (if any) between the actual expenses and the said sum, and will bear any 
excess. Under (2) Dated the 24th day of December, rgro, between Harold Arthur 
Arkwright, of 78, Brompton Koad, in the County df London, and Kenelm 
Edgcumbe of Collindale Works, Hendon, in the County of Middlesex, of the first 
part, and the said Harold Arthur Arkwright, Kenelm Edgcumbe, and Lawrence 
Ardern of Bonis House, Prestbury, in the County of Cheshire, of the second part 
the London Aerodrome, Limited, of 25 Basil Street, in the County of London, of 
the third part, and the Vendor of the fourth part, the Vendor was granted an option 
to acquire the assets of the London Aerodrome, Limited, referred to in this 
prospectus, for the sum of £8,500 payable to the London Aerodrome, Limited, 
to be satisfied as to £8,000 in cash, and £500 by the allotment of fully paid up 
Shares of this Company, and which option has been exercised under (3). Dated 
the 16th day of March, 1911, between Louis Blériot, of 23 Belfast Chamber: 
Regent Street, S.W., in the County of London,of the one part, and the Vendor o 
the other part, whereby the Vendor is granted the option to acquire the patents 
and rights referred to in this prospectus for the sum of £44,250 payable to the said 
Louis Bleriot as to £12,000 in cash and £32,250 to be satisfied by the allotment to 
him or his nominees of 129,000 fully paid up Ordinary Shares of 5s. each, of the 
Capital of this Company. Under this contract the said Louis Blériot is entitled to 
act as Technical Adviser to the Company for a period of five years. 

The other contracts are set out in the Prospectus. , 

Mr. Claude Grahame-White and Mons. Blériot, two of the Directors, are interested 
in the purchase consideration as Vendors under the above Agreements, 1 and 3, an 
will receive the sums mentioned in Contracts 10 and 11 for their respective stocks 
aeroplanes. 

DIRECTORS’ QUALIFICATION AND REMUNERATION, 

The provisions of the Articles of Association in regard to the qualification and 

remuneration of tne Directors are set out in the Prospectus. 
GENERAL. 

Full Prospectuses, upon the terms of which alone applications for shares will be 
received, and Forms of Application can be obtained from the Bankers, Solicitors, 
and Auditors, and at the Offices of the Company. 

Application will be made for a Stock Exchange settlement in due course, 

Dated, London, 30th March, 1grt. 
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VICKERS, SONS & MAXIM, LTD. 


GREATLY IMPROVED PROSPECTS—-THE TITiE CHANGED. 


Tue Forty-fourth Annual Meeting of the shareholders of 
Vickers, Sons and Maxim Limited was held on March 28 
at the River Don Works, Sheffield. Mr. Albert Vickers 
presided, and the other directors present were Mr. Douglas 
Vickers, Lieut. Sir A. Trevor Dawson, Sir Vincent Caillard, 
Messrs. William Beardmore, V. C. Vickers, F. H. Barker, 
and J. M‘Kechnie. 

The Chairman proposed the adoption of the annual report. 
He said he had very few words to say. The directors told 
. the shareholders before that the prospects of the company 
were greatly improving, and he thought they might congratu- 
late themselves that that improvement had taken place. He 
trusted that next year they would see a still further improve- 
ment. He then proposed: ‘‘ That the report of the directors 
and the balance-sheet to 31 December 1910 be received and 
approved, and that, in accordance with the recommendation 
of the directors, the following further dividends for the year 
ended 31 December 1910, declared by the directors, be, and 
are hereby sanctioned—namely, a dividend of £2 10s. per 
cent., less income-tax, on the preferred five per cent. stock, a 
dividend of £2 10s. per cent., less income-tax, on the five per 
cent. preference shares, and a dividend of 1s. per share, free 
of income-tax, on the ordinary shares—and that the dividends 
be posted to members to-day.” 

Mr. Jenkinson (Sheffield): Have you any objection to 
letting us know if Beardmore’s transactions regarding Vickers, 
Sons and Maxim have been satisfactory during the year? 

The Chairman: I have very great pleasure in saying that 
the Beardmore Company has, after several years of bad trade 
and a little trouble, turned the corner, and did exceedingly 
well last year. The whole of the adverse balance of £72,000 
has been wiped out, the proper writings-off and depreciation 
have been done, and they are paying four years back dividend 
on the preference shares and carrying £12,000 to the credit 
of the account for next year. 

Mr. Douglas Vickers seconded the resolution, which was 
carried un2znimously. 

The Chairman then moved the re-election of Mr. William 
Beardmore and Mr. Vincent C. Vickers as directors. 


| his was seconded by Mr. Douglas Vickers and carried 
unanimously. 

_ Mr. H. Unwin proposed that Messrs. Alfred Tongue and 
| Co., of Manchester, and Messrs. W. B. Peat and Co., of 
_London, be appointed joint auditors for the company for 
| the year 1911 at a total remuneration of £950. He said 
| these firms had served the company well in the past, and he 
| was sure they would do so in the fnture. 

| Mr. C. Middleton seconded the resolution, and it was 
| carried unanimously. 

| The ordinary meeting was followed by an extraordinary 
| general meeting, for the purpose of altering the name of the 
company. 

The Chairman proposed: ‘‘ That the present name of the 
company, ‘ Vickers, Sons and Maxim Limited’, be discon- 
tinued, and that in lieu thereof the name ‘ Vickers Limited’ 
be adopted ’’. He said the proposed name was shorter. The 
company was known as the Vickers Company, and they 
thought it would be a good thing to change the name. 

Mr. Douglas Vickers seconded. 

Mv. Philip Legard (Wakefield) asked what was the object 
of changing the name? 
| The Chairman: It is generally thought better by the 
| directors. We have no particular reason, except that it is 
a shorter name. 

Mr. Legard: I believe it is generally accepted in commer- 
cial circles, but, though that may be the directors’ opinion, I 
would ask them if they have considered carefully the attitude 
of the smaller shareholders in the provinces. To a great 
extent, so far as I have had any experience, Sir Hiram 
Maxim has been regarded by the smaller investors as 
the inventive genius of the concern. What I fear is that 
the alteration of the title, following the notices in the papers 
as to Sir Hiram Maxim’s withdrawal, will frighten some of 
the smaller shareholders, and cause a depression in price, 
by rather shattering their confidence, and throwing the shares 
on the market. 

The Chairman: The directors have no other reason than 
that they think it desirable that the name should be changed. 
| As I said before, the company has been known throughout 
| the world as the Vickers Company, and we think that the title 
| of ‘‘ Vickers Limited’’ is much better for the company in 
| every way. We do not think the smaller shareholders will 
| ba affected in any way or shape by the change. 


| The resolution was then put and carried unanimously. 


CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA AND CHINA. . 


Head Office—38 Bishopsgate, London. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, in 60,000 Shares of £20 each  £1,200,009 

Court or Drrecrors.—Sir Montagu Cornish Turner, Chairman ; Sir Henry S- 
Cunningham, K.C.I.E. ; Thomas Cuthbertson, Esq. ; Sir Alfred Dent, K.C.M.G. ; 
William so Neville Goschen, Esq.; The Rt. Hon. Lord George Hamilton, 
G.C.S.I. ; William Foot Mitchell, Esq. ; Lewis Alexander Wallace, Esq. 

ManaGeErs.—T. H. Whitehead ; T. Fraser. Sus-MANAGER.—W. E. Preston. 

AvupITors,—-Magnus Mowat, Esq. ; William Adolphus Browne, Esq., F.C.A. 

Bankers.—The Bank of England ; The London City and Midland Bank, Limited ; 
The National Bank of Scotland, Limited. 

AGENCIES AND BRANCHES.—Amritsar, Bangkok, Batavia, Bombay, Calcutta, 
Cebu, Colombo, Foochow, Hamburg, Hankow, Hongkong, Ipoh, Karachi, Klang, 
Kobe, Kuala Lumpur, Madras, Manila, Medan, New York, Penang, Rangoon, 
Saigon, Seremban, Shanghai, Singapore, Sourabaya, Thaipng, Teintsin, Yokohama, 

DIRECTORS’ REPORT. 
(Presented at the Fifty-seventh Ordinary General Meeting, March 29th, rg11.) 
he Directors have now to submit to the Sharehold Bal. and 
Profit and Loss Account of the Bank for the year ended December 3rst last. 


These show a net profit, after providing for bad and doubtful debts, of 

£375,363 13S. 6d., inclusive of £124,168 6s. 4d. brought forward from the previous 
ear. The interim dividend at the rate of 2 per cent. annum paid in October 

ast absorbed £78,000, and a further sum of £21,000 has been appropriated to pay a 
bonus to the staff. The amount now available is therefore £276,363 13s. 6d., an d 
the Directors propose to pay a final dividend at the rate of 15 per cent. per annum, 
making 14 per cent. for the whole year : to add £25,000 to the Reserve Fund, which 
will then stand at £1,625,000; to add £10,000 to the Officers’ Superannuation 
Fund ; to write off Premises Account £25,000, and to carry forward the balance of 
£126,363 13s. 6d. 

Mr. William Foot Mitchell, of Messrs. Samuel Samuel & Co., Ltd., has been 
elected a Director, and the Shareholders are now invited to confirm his election. 

Sir Montagu Cornish Turner and Mr. Lewis Alexander Wallace, the Directors 
who now retire by rotation, present th lves for re-election. 

The Auditors, Mr. Magnus Mowat and Mr. William Adolphus Browne, F.C.A., 
again tender their services. 

The dividend, free of income tax, will be payable on and after Wednesday, the 
sth April, By Order of the Board, 


WM, HOGGAN, Secretary. 


LIABILITIES AND ASSETS, 3ist December, 1910. 
LIABILITIES. 


s. d. 
To Capital, 60,000 Shares of £20 each, paid up oo =O 1,200,000 0 0 
Current and other Accounts, including Provision for Bad and 
Doubtful Debts and Contingenci a, om . 8,578,781 9 2 
Fixed Dapostts 7,046,507 § 10 
Bills Payable :— 
Drafts on demand and at short sight on 
Head Office and Branches ... - 1,422,834 15 9 
Drafts on London and Foreign Bankers 
against Security, per Contra 382,079 11 4 
1,805,814 7 1 
Acceptances on Account of Customers ove 9559774 13 0 
Loans Payable, against Security, per Contra... © O 
Due to Agents and Correspondents 6,786 10 3 


Sundry Liabilities, including Rebates and. Exchange Adjust: 
Profit and Loss ... 276,363 13 


423,000,475 18 9 


Liability on Bills of Exchange re-discounted, £4,561,810 ros. 5d., 
of which, up to this date, £3,287.409 &s. 8d. has run off. 

Outstanding Forward Exchange Contracts for Purchase and 
Sale of Bills and Telegraphic Transfers, £8,230,660 9s. 2d. 


ASSETS. d. 

By Cash in hand and at Bankers ... ot 
Government and other Securities .., 2,099,239 7 
Security lodged against Note Issues and Government Deposits 364,000 0 3 
Bills Discounted and Loans ... om ove 7,922,001 18 
Liability of Customers for Acceptances, per Contra 955,774 13 0 
Due by Agents and Correspondents ove oe 153,195 2 
Sundry Assets ... one 100,339 13 3 
Bank Premises and Furnitureat the Head Office and Branches _ 568,667 12. 3 


23,000,475 18 9 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for the year ended 3ist Ben. 2000. 


78,000 0 


R. 
To Interim Dividend at 30th June, eco 
21,000 0 @ 


mus to Staff ... ons ose 
Balance dealt with as follows :— 
Dividend, at the rate of 15 per cent. per 


annum, for the half-year to date on 90,000 0 0 
Reserve Fund on ose 25,000 © 
Officers’ Superannuation Fund ... his 10,000 0 O 
Bank Premises ons 25,000 0 
Carried forward to Profit and Loss New aati ih 
one 120, 
_£375,353 13_ 6 
Cr. 
By Balaace at 31st December, 1909 239,768 6 
Less Dividend for half-year to 
31st December, ove 90,000 0 
eserve Fund om ove 25,000 © 
O 
Gross Profits for the year, full 124,168 6 4 
rovision having made for 
and doubtfuldebts  ... ove 539,027 9 7 
Expenses of Mana 
Charges at Head O es A 
375.363 
H.W T. CUTHBERTSON, 
} Managers. W. F. MITCHELL, Director 
L. A. WALLACE, 


CHAS R. HYDE 
S. JONES. ” | Accountants. 
London, 8th March, 
Examined and found correct, according to the Books, Vouchers and Securities at 
the Head Office, and to the Certified Returns made from the several Branches. 


M. MOWAT 
ROWNE, } Auditors. 
497 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


GENERAL LITERATURE 
THE HOUSE OF HOHENZOLLERN. By 


E. A. BRAYLEY HopceEtTts. - With 16 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
15s. net. 


Two Centuries of Berlin Court Life.’ 


THE CHAMPIONS OF THE CROWN. By 
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